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LITBRATURE. 


THE WRECK OF THE “ ATLANTIC.” 
BY ANNA SAVAGE. 
[As soon as the Aflantic struck, the great bell began to toll from the ac- 
tion of the wind, and thus rang the knell of the ill-fated vessel, and the 
unfortunate victims of the catastrophe. } 





Hearken! The breezes bear 

The sound of a clear-toned bell, 

Swift fallthe feeten the crowded strand, 
Heart yearns to heart, while hand in hand, 
Friends with a smile, and a parting prayer, 
Breathe the whisper’d word Farewell. 


Listen! Of hope it speaks, 

As the echo peals around, 

To some it will tell of a distant home, 

Where loved ones gaze on the track they come,— 
And pray as each crested wavelet breaks, 

For the wanderers homeward bound. 


The Atlantic ploughs her way, 

With her freight of life and love, 

The white foam curls round her dainty prow 
The sun beams bright on the waves below, 
Blue lie the depths ‘neath the silv’ry spray, 
And cloudless skies above. 


Hearken ! the breezes bear 

The sound of aclear-toned bell, 

At midnight it comes through the gath’ring gloom, 
The living it tolls to an ocean tomb, 

And through the wild tempest voices there, 

The doom’d ones hear their knell. 


Listen !. The tongue that spoke, 

Of hope on that sunny morn, 

Still sounds through the surge of the battling waves, 
And a death-knell tolls o’er the yawning graves, 

As if its last song in mock’ry woke 

O’er the hearts in death forlorn. 


Oh ! thus on life’s smiling tide, 

We trust our cherish‘d store, 

The veice that at morn butof gladness sun 
E’er the night comes on has our death-knell 
And hopeless we gaze on the waters wide, 
For the bark that returns no more.—Ainsworth’s Magazine. 
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UTILITY OF THE BATH. 
Wilson’s Diseases of the Skin. 

The skin of the unclothed savage does not appear to be a source of 
much disease to its possessor. Inured to change of temperature and kept 
in a healthy condition by the constant activity of the whole body, it de- 
mands but little attention. But thisorganis placed in a very different 
position by the habit of protecting it that prevails in civilized communi- 
ties. It bas the same important functions to perform,—but these are 
performed at a disadvantage proportioned to the difference of habit 
existing between the cultivated man and the barbarian. It is thus that 
in some way or another mar must pay for his civilization. At the same 
time, however, that the skin becomes more susceptible by the care taken 
of it, and that its functions are performed with a constant liability to de- 
rangement, our knowledge of its structure and functions is constantly 
improving; and by this many of the evils which we have alluded to may 
be avoided. Mr. Wilson has devoted much time and attention to the 
functions and diseases of the skin; and is well qualified to become a 
popular instructor on the subject of its health. The skin, which a few 
ay ago was regarded as a simple membrane covering the whole body, 

as been lately, under the power of the microscope, shown to be pos- 
sessed of a highly complicated glandular structure—which performs a 
variety of functions. These glands not only secrete the colouring mat- 
ters that give to the various races of men their peculiar colour, but it is 
by their agency that a large quantity of fluid passes off from the body,— 
and thus they regulate the quantity of blood therein as well as its animal 
heat. Itis in the derangement of this apparatus that the weak, the se- 
dentary, and the indolent suffer. It is thus that a frightful amount of dis- 
ease may arise from the want of habitual attention to the state of the skin. 
One great instrument for keeping it in health is bathing. We have long 
advocated the establishment of baths and wash-houses for the poor,—and 
more especially the securing for them a better supply of water than they 
can at present obtain in London or most other of eur large cities. We 
give, in enforcement of the argument, Mr. Wilson’s account of the evils 
arising from a deficient application of water. 

“ The scarf-skin is being constantly cast off in the form of minute pow- 
dery scales; but these, instead of falling away from the skin, are retained 
against the surface by the contact of clothing. Moreover, they become 
mingled with the unctuous and saline products of the skin, and the whole 
together concrete into a thin crust, which, by its adhesiveness, attracts 
particles of dust of all kinds, soot and dust frem the atmosphere, and 
particles of foreign matter from our dress. So that, in the course of a 
day, the whole body, the covered parts least and the uncovered most, 

ecomes covered by a pellicle of impurities of every description. If this 
pellicle be allowed to remain, to become thick, and establish itself upon 
the skin, effects which I shall now proceed to detail will follow. In the 
urst place, the pores will be obstructed, end in consequence, transpiration 
tmpeded, and the influence of the skin, as a respiratory organ, entirely 
prevented. Jn the second place, the skin will be irritated both mechan- 
ically and chemically ; it will be kept damp and cold from the attraction 
and detention of the moisture by the saline particles, and, possibly, the 
matters once removed from tle system may be again conveyed into it by 
absorption. And, thirdly, foreigu matters in solution, such es poisonous 
gre, miasmata, and infectious vapours, will find upon the skin a medium 
avourable for their suspension and subsequent transmission into the body. | 
sane are the primary consequences of neglected ablution of the skin; 
“i us now inquire what are the secondary or constitutivnal effects. If 
the pores be obstructed and the transpiration checked, the constituents 
of the transpired fluids will peetinener be thrown upon the system, and 
bs they are injurious, even ag if retained, they must be removed 
+ nied —— the skin. Those organs are, the lungs, the kidneys, 
Give an a gpg But it will be apparent to every one, that if 
enn he all, a y, or one more than another, which is generally the 
1.26 called upon to perform their own office plus that of another, the 
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from exhaustion and fatigue, and must become the prey of disease. 
Thus, obviously and plainly, habits of uncleanliness become the cause of 
consumption and other serious diseases of the vital organs. Again: if the 
pores be obstructed, respiration through the skin will be at an end, and, 
as a consequence, the blood, deprived of one source oi its oxygen, one 
outlet for its carbon, the chemical changes of nutrition will be insufficient, 
and the animal temperature lowered. Asa consequence of ‘he second 
position, cutaneous eruptions and diseases will be engendered, the effects 
of cold manifested on the system, and the reabsorption of matters once 
separated from the body will be the exciting cause of other injurious 
disurders. The third position offers results even more serious than those 
which precede. If a pellicle of foreign substance be permitted to form 
on the skin, this will inevitably bécome the seat of detention of miasmata 
and infectious vapours. em | will rest here previously to being absor- 
bed, and their absorption will engender the diseases of which they are 
the peculiar ferment.” 

To those unprofessional persons who have leisure and inclination to 
study such subjects for their own benefit or that of others whom they 
may have under their control, Mr. Wilson’s book will be found to pre- 
sent a useful and interesting account of the structure and functions of the 
skin.—London Paper. 
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UNPUBLISHED POEM BY MR. AND MRS. SOUTHEY 


Robin Hood: a Fragment. By the late Robert Southey and Caroline 
Southey. With other Fragments and Poems by 8. 8. and C. 8. 
Blackwood. 

Whatever of interest belongs to this volume must be sought in the cir- 
cumstances to which it owes its birth. The merit of its contents is ex- 
trinsic; and will depend on the sympathies which may be commanded 
more or less by the story there told of defeated projects and graceful 
commemoration. The spirit of the design is better expressed in its for- 
mal than in its natural record. That design is most suitably introduced 
ta the reader, as Mrs. Southey has introduced it, by a letter addressed 
by the Laureate to herself in November 1823—upwards of three-and- 
twenty years ago.-— 

“ We left home yesterday, and are now at Kirby Lonsdale waiting for 
weather which may allow us to see the cave; for, from the time of our 
departure till this moment, it has not ceased raining. The same ill for- 
tune which persecuted you at Ambleside seems fated to attend us. The 
females, however. are company for each other; they have taken out their 
work, and the opportunity is favourable for performing a part of mine, 
which is to ask you, whether one of those day-dreams to which you have 
given birth (a very delightful one it is) shall come to pass? I have put 
up among my papers the memoranda which were made many years ago, 


_ }i a poem upon Robin Hood. They are easily shaped into a regular 


pian, and, ia my judgment,a promising one. Willi you form an intellect- 
ual union with me, that it may be executed? We will keep our secret 
as well as Sir Waltez Scott has done. Murray shall publish it, and not 
know the whole of the mystery, that he may make the more of it. The 
result will be means in abundance for a summer’s residence at Keswick, 
and an additional motive for it, that we may form other schemes of the 
same nature. AmI dreaming, when I think that we may derive from 
this much high enjoyment, and that you may see in the prospect seme- 
thing that is worth living for? The secret itself would be delightful 
whiie we thought proper tokeep it; still more the spiritual union which 
death cannot part. Now, on your side, there must be no hesitation from 
diffidence. You can write as easily and as well as I can plan. You are 
as well acquainted with forest scenery, and with whatever is required 
for the landscape part, as I am with the manners of the time. You will 
comprehend the characters as distinctly as I have conceived them, and 
when we meet, we will sort the parts, so as each to take the most suita- 
ble, and I will add to yours, and you shall add to mine, whatever may im- 
= it. Beaumont and Fletcher composed plays together with such 

armony of style, thought, and feeling, that no critic has ever been able 
to determine what part was written by one, or what by theother. Why 
should not Robert and Caroline succeed as well in the joint execution of 
apoem? As there can be no just cause or impediment why these two 
persons should not thus be joined together, tell me that you consent to 
the union, and I will send you the rude outline of the story and of the 
characters.” 

The project here suggested is explained and enforced in a series of 
after-communications, which reveal the depth and character of a friend- 
ship that a closer union afterwards consecrated and the grave has yet dis- 
solved on one side only. Mr. Southey had scruples to overcome on the 
part of Miss Bowles to her share in the undertaking arising out of the 
prominence of his own reputation; and others, which we find very rea- 
sonable, on the score of the metre selected—that of Thalaba—as the 
vehicle of the proposed jointinspiration. As Miss Bowles had in the first 
instance declared her preference for this stanza, the objections on her 
part were limited to doubts of her own skill in the use of an approved 
instrument; but ours would go further on the strength of such testimony 
as Mr. Southey has himself furnished to this volume. The lady’s first 
essay with her unaccustomed weapon did not give her confidence.— 

“You must not be disheartened,” writes Mr. Southey, ‘‘ because you 
have failed to satisfy yourself in this your first lesson in a new pro of 
art. It is what would happen to you in music or painting. That it is 
difficult to fall into this mode of versification I believe, because you find 
it so, and because one other person, who, though not like yourself, a 
poet in heart and soul, rhymes with sufficient ease and dexterity, made 
an attempt and failed in it. But that it is of all modes the easiest, when 
once acquired, I am perfectly certain, and so you will find it. But 
rather than break the alliance we would change it into rhyme. This will 
not be required.” 

How the project lingered in its execution and finally missed its fulfil- 
ment is best told in the touching language of Mrs. Southey herself.— 

“The promised contribution arrived; and, at our next meeting, I pro- 
duced a re-cast of my first attempt (with some additional verses), which 
found favour beyond its deserts; and that poor fragment it is which will 
be found appended to the longer one by my husband ; not, assuredly, in 
a self-complacency, but because it is a mournful gratification to me to 
carry out, even thus imperfectly, his dearly-cherished scheme. Some few 
persons there are, who will take a kindly interest in the double fragment 
and its little story; and, at any rate, that story will serve to ‘ point a 
moral,’ illustrative of the vanity of human wishes and the futility of mor- 
tal projects. Mr. Southey’s accumulating engagements, and other hin- 


but he kept it ever in miad, and enjoined me todo likewise. ‘You have 
a great deal to do; and I havea great deal to do,’ he wrote, ‘ which will 
not be done without you. If I have done nothing of late, it is because I 
have not risen early enough since I commenced invalid.’ ‘When shall I 
send you more news from Sherwood forest ?’ was one of his latest allusions 
to the fated scheme ;’—‘when the mornings are lengthened enough to allow 


drances, (fever inclusive), now interrupted the progress of ‘ Robin Hood,’ | 





to be completed some day.’ But the evil days drew near when he, whose 
hopeful elasticity of mind was, as I have observed, in some popree con- 
tagious, so far succumbed beneath the weight of affliction whic sre 
ed God to lay upon him, as to confess, in writing to me, that * sufficient 
unto the day was the /abour thereot.’ This acknowledgment was muck 
from one whose self-appropriated device was ‘In labore quies.’ The 
dark hour passed away—‘ At eventime there was light ;’ and with re- 
turning cheerfulness, and reviving hope, old pleasurable projects were 
remembered and resumed, under our altered relative circumstances, with 
a more confident expectation on both sides. ‘Robin Hood’ was shertly to 
be taken in hand in (wo earnest; and in the meantime it was our design 
to publish, in one volume, my still uncollected poems, with some of my 
husband’s, to be finished for that purpose from the sketches and begi 
nings in his note-books and among his re The fragment of ‘ The 
Three Spaniards,’ which will be found in this volame, was one df those 
so appropriated ; and the shorter one of ‘ March’ was to have formed one 
of a series entitled ‘The Calendar,’ of which we were to have written 
the months alternately. It was a pleasant dream, but a short one. 
Clouds were gathering the while; and before the time came that our me- 
tured purpose should bear fruit, the fiat had gone forth, and ‘ all was in 
the dust.’”’ 

All that remains, then, to testify intrinsically of this long cherished 
scheme are two short fragments by the several parties to the literary in- 
teation. A specimen of each may enable our readers to estimate what 
value these have apart from the narrative which introduces them—but 
not fairly to appreciate the loss which the public may have sustained by 
the non-execution of the entire design. Mr. Southey opens the poems 
as follows :— 


Happy, the adage saith, that Bride 
Upon whose nuptial day 
The sun shines fairly forth ;— 
That Corpse upon whose bier 
The rains of heaven descend. 
O! Emma! fairest, loveliest of thy sex. 
O! Lady !—heavenly-minded as high born, 
That faith was shaken by thy fate 
In Loxley’s pleasant bowers, 
And throughout Sherwood’s groves and greenwood glades, 
And all along the winding bands of Trent. 


For sure, ifever on a marriage day 
Approving angels smiled 
Upon their happy charge, 
’T was when her willing hand 
Was to Lord William given. 
Pue noble to the nuble—blooming youth 
To manhood in its comeliness and prime : 
Beauty to manliness and worth to worth: 
The gentle to the grave— 
The generous to the good. 


Yet not a sunbeam that May morning pierced 
The dense and heavy canopy of clouds 
Which poured their drenching stores continuous down. 
Amid the thickest shade 
The deer sought shelter—not a vernal song 
Rose from the cheerless groves, 
Loxley’s loud belis, which should have sent 
Their sweet and merry music far and wide 
Throughout all Sherwood on that joyful day, 
Flung with vain effort then their jubilant peal 
To the deaf storm that scattere_ it. 
The wind alone was heard, 
And in its intervals, the heavy rain 
Incessant pattering on the leafy woods. 


Alas! the Lady Emma's passing bell 
Was heard when May returned! 
And when through Loxley’s gate 
She un her bier was borne, 
The deer were sporting in the sunny glades; 
Birds warbled—streams were sparkling—new-born flo wers 
Diffused their fragrance on the breath of Spring. 
There was joy in the air, 
There was joy in the woods, 
There was joy in the waters, 
Jop everywhere but in the heart of man. 


Doubly was that vain adage thus disproved ; 
Doubly to all who knew 

The gentle lady, happy in her lord 

Even to the height of wedded blessedness: 
And then so holy in her life, 

So meek of heart—so bountiful of hand, 
That oft it had been said, 

With sad presageful feeling all too true, 

Heaven would not leave that angel long 

In this unworthy world. 


A mournful day for Sherwood,—ne’er till thea 
Had that old forest seen 
A grief so general, since the oaks 
From immemorial time had shadowed it: 
A mournful day for Loxley’s pleasant bowers 
Now to be left forlorn! 
A mournful day for Lindsey and for Kyme, 
For Huntingdon ; for all Fitzhood’s domains 
A day of evil and abiding woe. 


The cradle had been dressed ; 
Alas! the mother’s bier hath been required. 
The gossips who had there 
Fer happiest office met 
With busy pride convened in joyful hour.— 
The guests who had been bidden there 
To glad festivity, 
Repass in funeral train, 
(True mourners they) the melancholy gate; 
And for ho panes which officious joy 
Made ready, never doubting such event, 
The arval bread is doled. 


Earl William sought a solace for his grief iu the slaughter of the Sara- 


me light for an hour’s work before breakfast. Alas ! the days are too short for | cen—or “ the defence of the Holy Sepulchre,” as men described it to their 
| own consciences when they could, and always to others in those days: 


my occupations now.’ The‘ news from old Sherwood’ came not, but it 
was still ¢o come. Again and again we met, and the pledge was required 





equilibrium of health must be disturbed, the oppressed organ must suffer 


of me to keep in mind that the scheme was only in abeyance, ‘ assuredly 





and the orphan heir who should have been the hero is thus introduced by 
Miss Bowles in his castle among the woods of England— 
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Majestically slow 
The sun goes down in glory— 
The full-orbed autumn sun; 
From battlement to basement, 
From flanking tower to flanking tower 
The lon caged windows of a noble ball 
F Mag beck the flamy splendour, 
Wave above wave below, 
Orange, and green, and _ gold, 
Russet and crimson, 
Like ar embrvidered zone, ancestral woods, 
Close round on all sides: 
Those again begirt 
In wavy undulations of all hues 
To the horizon’s verge by the deep forest. 


The holy stillness of the hour, 
The hush of human life, 
Lets the low voice be heard— 
The low, sweet, solemn voice 
Of the deep woods— 
Its mystical murmuring 
Now s ing into choral harmony— 
Rich, full, exultant ; 
In tremulous whispers next, 
Sinking wee 
A spiritual undertone, _ 
Till the cooing of the woodpigeon 
Is heard alone; 
And the going in the tree-tops, 
Like the sound of the sea 
And the tinkling of many streamlets. 
* 


What a strange stillness reigns! 
Grass grows in the vast courts, 
Where, if a loosened stone falls, 
Hollow reverberations ring around, 
Like the voices of Desolation. 
No hurrying to and tro of gay retainers, 
No jostling claimants at the Buttery-hatch : 
Hushed the great stable-yard 
No hoof-stamp in the stall, 
No steed led forth, 
Not a hound in leash ; 
No jingling bridles and sharp sound of spur, 
An hs and jest—loud laugh and snatch of song, 
And call and quick command 
*Mongst grooms and gallants there. 
0 sight nor sound 
Of life or living thing : 
Only at intervals, a deep-mouthed bay, 
And the clanking of chains. 
When, from his separate watch, 
One mastiff answers another : 
Or a cat steals along in the shadow— 
Or ahandmaiden crosses—just seen, and gone ; 
Or a grey-headed Servitor. 


* 
9 cantina 
=. 


See! to their lofty eyries 
The Martens are coming home : 
With aatrange boldness, methinks, 
As inright of sole possession. 
How they sweep round the silent walls ! 
And over the terrace now 
Are wheeling in mad gyrations. 
And hark! to that stir within— 
Tis the ringing laugh of a Baby, 
That sweetest of human sounds. 
‘SWouldst thou follow the Martens, my sweet one? 
My bird! wouldst thou fly away, 
And leave thine old Nurse all alone ?” cries a voice; 
And the sound of a kiss is heard, 
And the murmur of infant fondness, 
Like the crooning of adove. 


And see, where the terrace abuts 
That northern flanking tower, 
From a side entrance— 
Window and portal both— 
With musical laugh and scream, 
And gibberings eyes wa sweet, 
And pretty passion, scuffling the small feet, 
A child comes tottering out, 
Eagerly straining on its leadin strings, 
From her upholding hand who follows close— 
That old devoted woman. 
And side by side, and step for step, sedate, 
Serious as with that woman joined in trust, 
Paces a noble wolf-dog,— 
His grave eye 
Incessant glancing at the infant Heir, 
The infant Heir !—E’en so. 
In those blue veins. with delicate tracery 
Marbling the pearly fairness _ 
Of that large open brow, J 
The blood of Beauchamp and Fitzhood 
Flows mingled. 


And this is Loxley— 
His father’s hali ancestral, 
His mother’s bridal bower. 
And as he stretches out his little hands 
Towards that butterfly, 
Its airy flight, 
As if in mockery of the vain pursuit, 
Leads on his eager eye 
(All reckless he,) 
, = where = es yonder, 
n that grey pile, from whence the vesper bell 
teocesdad late, . 
Sleeping the dreamless sleep. 


¥ Of the remaining poems in this volume little need be said. “The 
Three Spaniards”—a mere fragment, in hexameters, by Mr. Southey— 
oan have derived its claim to publication only from that affectionate in- 
terest with which surviving love looks on all the relics of the departed. 
If it were our business to be critical, we could find graver objections to 
some of Mrs. Southey’s own contributions—though they contain power- 
fal picturing. But we prefer quoting a lyric of much simple beauty ; 
coloured but not painfull: , by the shadow which hangs over all the vo- 
lume—and is deepest where it is least natural and expressive. The 
Verses are not new ; and their sweetness may have left its memory in the 
reader’s ear. 
Once upon a T'ime. 
I mind me of a pleasant time, 
A season long ago; 
The pleasantest I’ve ever known, 
Gr ever now shall know. 
Bees, birds and little tinkling rills, 
So merrily did chime ; 
he year was in its sweet spring-tide, 
And | was in my prime. 


I've never heard such music since, 
, From every bending spray; 
I ve never plucked such primroses, 
Set thick on bank and twee. 
I've never smelt such violets 
As all that pleasant tims 
I found by every hawthorn-root— 
When I was in my prime. 


Yon moory down, so black and bare, 
Was gorgeous then and ga 

With golden gorse—bright b ossoming— 
4.8 none blooms now-a-day. 

The blackbird sings but 2: now 
Up there in the old lime, 

Where hours and hours he used to sing— 
When I was in my prime. 
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Sach cutting winds came never then 
To pierce one thro’ and thro’; 

More softly fell the sileat shower, 
More balmily the dew. 

The morning mist and evening haza 
(Unlike this cold grey slam) 

Seemed woven warm of golden air— 
When I was in my prime. 





And blackberries—so mawkish now— 
Were finely flavoured then; 

And nuts—such reddening clusters ripe 
Ine’er shall pull again. 

Nor strawberries blushing bright—as rich 
As fruits of sunniest clime ; 

How all is altered for the worse 
Since I was in my prime! 


With this extract we take leave of a favourite writer—to whom we 
owe mary delightful recollections, but whose Muse, as she appears in this 
volume—like our own sense of appreciation, perhaps—is no longer “in 
her prime.” 

—— 


NEW WORK BY HANS ANDERSEN THE DANISH 
AUTHOR. 


A Picture-Book without Pictures. By Hans Christian Andersen. From the 
German Translation of De la Motte Fouqué. By Meta Taylor. Pp. 
88. D. Bogue. 


The North and the Scandinavian race are flourishing. Hecla is becom- 
ing more brilliant: Etna and Vesuvius nearly burnt out. At the Opera 
our Swedish Nightingale, and here our Danish Poet, ever welcome even 
with his most unpretending productions. Such a matter as this in other 
hands could have been merely pretty and pleasing: with his touches it 
is a charming composition ; its moral lessons, like Jenny Lind’s perfor- 
mances, the more impressive from their simplicity; its landscapes and 
descriptions various and natural; its themes spread over earth and sea, 
its imaginativeness playful, and its passages of feeling pure from and to 
the heart. From the translator’s talent we hope that the original has not 
lost much by its transmission through a third language; but at any rate 
we can safely say that for a work of its kind it is a very delightful one, 
and one most eligible for youthful reading. 

The opening is so like Andersen: “I ama poor fellow (the painter 
speaks), living in one of the narrowest of streets ; yet there is no want of 
light, for I live high up, and have a view over all the roofs. For some 
days after I first came to town, the whole scene around appeared to me 
crowded and yet lonely. In place of the groves and green hills, I saw 
nothing but dark grey chimneys, as far as my eye could reach. I met 
with no one whom I knew, no familiar face greeted me. One evening 
I was standing, with a heavy heart, at the casement. I opened it and 
looked out. Imagine my delight, when I beheld the face of an old 
friend—a round, kind face, looking down on me—my best friend in m 
little garret. It was the Moon, the dear old Moon, with the same rte | 
tered gleam, just as she appeared when, through the branches of the 
willows, she used to shine upon me as I sat on the mossy bank beside the 
river. I kissed my hand to her, and she beamed full into my chamber, 
and promised to look in upon me whenever she went out; and this she 
has faithfully done. At every visit she tells me of one thing or another 
that she has seen during the past night, in her silent passage across the 
sky. ‘Sketch what I relate to you,’ said the Moon at her first visit,‘ and 

ou will have a pretty picture-book.’ I acted upon the hint: in my own 
Jeshion I could give a new ‘ Thousand and one Nights’ in pictures; but 
this would be too tedious. The sketches I present are not selected, but 
given as I received them: a painter, poet, or musician might make some- 
thing of them. What I offer are merely slightsketches upon paper, the 
framework of my thought. The Moon came not every evening—a cloud 
often intervened.” 

There are thirty of them: and some are particularly worthy of the con- 
sideration of artists, for the canvas; such, for instance, as the death of 
the ragged boy, of whom it was predicted (Filth Evening), that he 
should die on the throne of France, which he literally did when the 
Tuileries were stormed in the Revolution. But we will select less his- 
torical subjects. Thus the Second Evening teaches us sweetly how es- 
sential it is in the up-bringing of children to be aware of their motives 
before we blame or punish their act: 

“Tt was but posgesniget (said the Moon) that I peeped into a small 
courtyard, enclosed by houses: there was a hen, with eleven chickens. 
A pretty little girl was skipping about. The hen clucked, and affright- 
ed spread out her wings over her little ones. Thencame the maiden’s 
father, and chid the child; and I passed on, withvut thinking more of it 
atthe moment. This evening—but afew minutes ago—I again peeped 
into the same yard, All was silent; but soon the little maiden came. 
She crept cautiously to the hen-house, lifted the latch, and stole gently 
up to the hen and the chickens. The hen clucked aloud, and they all 
ran fluttering about: the little girl ran afterthem. I saw it plainly, for I 
peeped in through a chink in the wall. I was vexed with the naughty 
child, and was glad that the father came and scolded her still more than 
yesterday, and seized herby the arm. She bent her head back ; big tears 
stood in her blue eyes. ‘What are you doing here?’ he asked. She 
wept. ‘I wanted to go in and kiss the hen, and beg her to forgive me 
for yesterday. ButI could not tellit you.’ And the father kissed the brow 
of the innocent child; but I kissed her eyes and lips.” 

The sixteenth is another nice child-story, and lesson to the mature how 
they sow the first seeds of vanity : 

“Hear what the Moon related tome next. Often have I seen young 
officers, parading for the first time in their splendid uniform—! have 
seen maidens in their ball-dress—the handsome bride of a prince array- 
ed in her festal attire; but no joy compared to that which I witnessed 
last evening in a child, a little girl about four years of age. She had re- 
ceived a present of a new little blue frock and a new rose coloured bon- 
net. The finery was already put on, and all present called out for 
candles, for the light of the moonbeams that shone in at the window was 
far too little. ‘Light, light!’ was thecry. There stood the maiden, as 
stiff as adoll—ker little arms anxiously stretched out from the frock, 
and the fingers wide apart from each other; and oh, how her eyes and 
every feature beamed with joy! ‘To-morrow you shall go out,” said 
her mother. And the little girl looked up at her bonnet, then down at 
her frock, and smiled with rapture. ‘Mother,’ said she, ‘what will the 
dogs think when they see me in my smart dress?” : 

We cannot help adding a third as a sample of the writer’s spirit : 
“The Moonspake. Beside the forest-path stand two cottages; their 
doors are low, the windows placed irregularly ; whitethorn and barber- 
ries climb aroundthem. The mossy roof is overgrown with yellow flow- 
ers and houseleek. In the little garden are only cabbages and potatoes: 
but in the hedge stands a lilac-tree in blossom. Beneath it sat a little 
girl; her eyes were fixed upon the old oak-tree between the cottages, on 
whose tall and withered trunk, which is sawn off at the top, a stork has 
built its nest. He stood above, and rattled his bill. A little boy came 
out, and stood beside the girl; they were brother and sister. ‘What are 
you looking at?’ he asked. ‘I am looking at the stork,’ she replied. 
‘ Granny told me that he will bring us a little brother this evening, or a 
little sister; and I am —e that I may see it when it comes.’ ‘The 
stork brings nothing,’ said the boy; ‘trust me. Granny told me so too, 
but she was ouly joking; and then I asked her if she dared say so upon 
the Bible; no, she dared not do that; and I know well enough that ov 
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they say about the stork is only a story to please children.’ ‘ But where, 
then, is the baby tocomefrom ?’ said the girl. ‘Our Lord brings it,’ said 
the boy. ‘God has it under his mantle; but no one can see Gud, and 
therefore we cannot see that he brings it.’ The breeze stirred in the 
lilac-tree. The children folded their hands, and looked at one another: 
surely it was God, who had come with the little baby! and they took 
each other by the hand. The cottage-door opened, and the grandmother 
called to them, and said, ‘Come here, and see what the stork has brought 
you—a little brother!’ The children nodded, as if they already knew 
that he had come.”’ 

In our Literary Gazette we cannot avoid copying the following picture: 

“I looked in at the window of a newspaper editor in a German town, 
said the Moon. Theroom was handsomely furnished, the shelves well 
lined with books end a chaos of newspapers were scattered about. Seve- 
ral young men were inthe room. The editor himself stood at his desk ; 
and before him lay two little books, both by anonymous authors, which 
were to bereviewed. ‘Here is a book that has been sent me,’ said he; 
‘I have not yet read it, but ’tis prettily got up; what say you to its con- 
Mtents?’ ‘Why,’ replied one of the young men, who was himself a poet, 
‘all very good, with the exception of some few things; but then, good 
Lord! he isonlya young man. ‘Tis true the verses might be impre ved; 
the ideas are sound enough,—pity only that they are so commouplace! 
But what say head We cannot always expect originality. You may, 
perhaps, give him a lift; but, in my opinion, it is clear that ne will never 























be any thing great asa poet. Still he has read a good deal, he is an ori- 
ental scholar, and shows very fair critical powers: it was he who wrote 
the pretty review of my ‘ Life in the present Day.’ After all, we must 
make allowance for a young euthor.’—‘ Nay, but he is a downright ass,’ 
said another gentleman in. the room. ‘In poetry nothing is worse than 
mediocrity; depend on it, he will never rise any higher.’ ‘ Poor devil !’ 
said athird. ‘And yet his aunt is so proud of him,—the lady, Mr. Edi- 
tor, who got the list of subscribers to your last volume of translations.’— 
‘Excellent woman! Well, I have just given a brief notice of the book : 
—unquestionable talent—a welcome gift—a flower in the garden of 
poetry—well got up, &c. But now for the other book: I suppose I 
shall have to purchase that. I have heard it praised: the author bas 
genius—eh ?’— ne i 80 every body says,’ replied the poet; ‘ but it is 
wild and unpolished. His punctuation, to be sure, is full of genius. 
Trust me, it will do him good to be sharply handled ; he gets far too high 
notions of himself.’—‘ Nay, nay, you are unjust,’ interrupted a fourth. ‘ Bo 
not let us carp at trifles, but rather find ps rater in what is good; and 
really there is much here to praise: he writes better than all the rest 

ut together.’ [Listen to this, ye English critics!] ‘Heaven help him! 
if he is such a mighty genius, he may very well bear a sharp corrective. 
There are folks enough to extol him in private; don’t let us drive him 
mad with flattery..—The editor resumed his pen, and wrote : ‘ Evident ta- 
leni—usual negligence here and there—shows that he can write bad ver- 
ses as well as good (see page twenty-five, where there are two hiatus)— 
we recommend to him the study of the classics,’ &c—I passed on, said 
the Moon, and peeped through the window of the aunt’s house. There 
sat the honoured poet—the tame one, I mean—receiving the homage of 
all the guests; and he was happy. I sought the other poet—the wild 
one. He likewise was ina large assembly, and he too had his patron. 
His rival’s book was the theme of conversation. ‘I shall some time or 
other read your poems,’ said the Mecenas: ‘ but to speak honestly—you 
know I never say otherwise than I think—I do not expect much from 
them. You are, in my opinion, too wild, too fanciful. But as a man, I 
have nothing to say; you are highly respectable.’ A young girl sat in a 
corner, reading a book: ‘ The fo of beauty shall be trodden in the 
dust: the works of the dust shall po Ble in their shame. It isan old story, 
and yet daily new !’”’ 

We now pull up the curtain to a dramatic scene: 

wad ieched down upon a spacious theatre, said the Moon. The house 

was filled with spectators, for a new actor made his firstappearance. My 
beam glided through a narrow window in the wall: a rouged face was 
a a against the panes; it was the hero of the evening. The knight- 
y beard curled around his chin, but tears stood in the man’s eyes, for 
he had been hissed from the stage, and hissed, indeed, with reason. Poor 
fellow! but as times go nothing that is poor meets with tolerance in the 
realm of art. He had deep feeling, and loved art enthusiastically ; but 
Art did not return his love. The manager’s bell again tinkled. In his 
part occurred these words: “ Boldly and valiantly the hero advances,’’ 
He had toadvance indeed—before an audience to whom he was the butt 
of ridicule. When the piece was indeed I saw aman, wrapped in a cloak, 
steal down the stairs: it was he—the condemned actor of the evening. 
The scene-shifters were whispering together. I followed the poor sin- 
ner to his garret. To hang oneself is an unseemly death, and poison is 
not always at hand. He was thinking of both. He looked at his pallid 
face in the glass,and peeped through his half-closed eyelids to see wheth- 
er he should look well as a corpse. A man may be most aver and at 
the same time most affected. He thought of death, of suicide; I verily 
believe he even bewept his own death. He wept bitterly; and when 
a man has wept till he can weep no more, he no longer thinks of killing 
himself. A year had passed, and again a play was acted, but upon a 
small stage, and by a company of poor itinerant players. Again I saw the 
well-known face, the rouged cheeks, the curling beard. Again he look- 
ed up at me, and smiled; and yet he had once more been hissed from the 
stage—hissed scarcely the minute before—hissed too upon a miserable 
stage, and by a mean and sorry audience. That same evening a wretch- 
ed hearse drove out of the gate of the town: no vehicle followed. “it was 
the body of a suicide—it was our poor rouged and whiskered hero. The 
driver on the box was the only attendant; none followed—none, but the 
Moon alone. In a corner by the churchyard-wall the suicide lies buried ; 
nettles will soon grow over the spot, and the gravedigger will fling upon 
it the weeds and thorns which he roots out from the other graves.” 
A happy compliment to Thorwaldsen is finely embodied in the 23d 
evening ; and the 25th, with which we close this notice, is a very amus- 
jng exhibition of“ Young Ambition’s Ladder :” 
“In the morning twilight of yesterday, said the Moon, I gazed on the 





chimneys of a large city, from which as yet no smoke arose. A little 
head popped up ceadealy from one of them, aud preseutly after half the 
body followed, whilst both arms rested upon the edge of the chimney. 
Hurrah! It was a little sweep, who for the first time in his life had 
climbed to the very top of a chimney, and now popped out his head. 
“Hurrah!” This was indeed something different from creeping about 
in the narrow flues and the little chimneys. The air was so fresh ; he 
could look forth over the whole city, and to the green fields and w oods 
beyond. The sun was just rising ; round and large it shone into his face, 
which beamed with joy, although prettily nagrepee with soot. ‘“ The 
whole city can see me now !”’ he cried; “and the moon can see me 


and the sun too—hurrah ;’ And again he waved his brush over hie 
head.”—London Literary Gazette. 
en 


NEOPHYTUS THE MONK. 
CHAPTER II.—THE MONK AND THE SOLDIER OF SOULI. 


Deep as was the stillness that ever reigned around that lovely convent, 
even when most its rushing stream made merry with the sunshine, and 
its tall trees sported with the wayward mountain wind, never was it so 
breathless, so intense, as at the calm bright evening hour, when that very 
spirit of peace which never seems to herald in the solemn night, had 
gone over the mountains, hushing the glad voices of natare everywhere, 
stilling each fluttering leaf, and laying the rebellious waves so placidly 
to sleep on the breast of ocean, that scarce could their faint murmur be 
heard within the valley 3 but to-night the echoing feet of Neophytus the 
monk, as he passed beneath the convent gate, and took his way over the 
mountain, startled, with an unwonted sound, his pious brethren, as they 
knelt in the silent prayer with which they failed not to hallow the vesper 
hour. With aswilt and resolute step, his eyes veiled, that the beauty 
of the landscape might not withdraw his thoughts from the deep reflec- 
tions with which fre was engaged, Neophytus sped on over the sharp 
rocks, and through the tangled brushwood, towards the distant village. 
This monk was no ordinary man; it is of necessity the very stamp of a 
master mind to be in advance of his age—it must be so! though it dooms 
each one to be the victim of his own greatness, cursed with a solitude 
to which there is no paralled—the solitude of a mind alone in its genera- 
tion! but it must be 80; our world could not otherwise progress; it ad- 
vances to a certain point in its mysterious career ; then a great apathy 
creeps over it, there isa moral stagnation, till some bold spirit starts up, 
animated by a few principle, a new thought as yet unconceived, whic 

acts as a sort of lever, to heave the vast mass over another step in its tre- 
mendous course; and so, link by link, from hand to hand, as it were, it 
is borne on to ite great consummation' But we may see that it is ever 
at some crisis in the destinies of a nation, that the strong intellect rises 
up to sway the common herd—it was so at the outbreak of the Greek 
revolution—they are like the stars that shine out suddenly amid the 
tempest! blind agents of a fore-determinate counsel, they are moulded 
in secresy and silence, for the part they have to play ; then when the 
day of their advent is come, the strong arm of their immutable destiny 
drags them out from their hiding-place, and dashes them down amid the 
strife, to perform the work that was assigned to them, ere yet they had 
existence, and to perish, unconscious martyrs to a mighty cause that is 
beyond their ken. In the seclusion of the convent, whither he had re- 
tired young, the powerful mind of Neophytus had worked incessantly, and 
unknown to himself, by many a subtle process, a well ada ted instrument 
had been prepared to goad on the inert masses of the Hellenic people, in 
the great struggle that was to come. In his ardent and enthusiastic 
youth, the ak had followed on the sunlit path we all pursue in _ 
brief morning of existence when life plays the hypocrite so well wit 

us—when, walking in a blindness showing brighter things than ever our 
unveiled sight shall give, a boundless fancy is ourempire—an earthly bliss, 
the purpose of our creation, and the syren hope ourcounsellor and guide; 
but we reach the turning point—some great affliction hurls us down 
foom these celestial heights, revealing the ew of suffering ; we look 
through the green earth toits graves, through the gay smiles to the break- 
ing heart, and then each takes their several paths—some to steep their 
souls in senseless pleasures, that they poe gain, at least, the present hour 
—some to draw round them a magic circle of engrossing trifles, and some 
—but they are few—to dash boldly from their eyes the tears of expir- 
ing hope that dim them, and look around on this great field of struggling 
zood and ill, to search the truth ! of such was Neopyhtus; he rose from the 
false dreams of his youth to grapple with his destiny ; he would not dea- 
fen his ears to the wail of a saffering world; but he looked down fear- 
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dessly through the dark mists, for ever drifting over it, and he was re- 

ed as the truth-seeker will ever be, by seeing the great light rise 
out of the bosom of eternity, and doat on, marshalling the worlds, and 
leading his own soul to an uncompromising worship of the good; and 
even now as he speeds on his errand, Neopytus little dreams that at that 
hour the fire of tribulation is being kindled, through whose flames he 
must be drawn like the iron sone the furnace thrice heated, before he 
can be fit for the great part he had to play in the impending revolution; 
deeply as he had vowed to live only to advance the cause of holiness in 
his own soul and in the world without, there was a last drop of human 
tenderness yet lingering at his heart, which had to be wrung out before 
he became the passionless and dauntless servant of the cross which we 
have seen him since. 

The shadows of the brief twilight had deepened round the monk, among 
the rocks and trees; a sudden tarn in the path which he followed brought 
him to a spot where the sweeping branches of the myrtle and other aro- 
matic plants, hangin in long estoons, seemed to form a natural arch, and 

ing beneath it, there suddenly opened out before him a landscape of 
marveHous beauty, bathed in the last smile of the expiring day, that was 
dying, chameleon-like, in a thousand brilliant hues. Before him lay a 
ruined temple, one of the fairest shrines of memory in that land so haunt- 
ed with the shadows of departed ages; the snow-white columns shooting 
up into the faint light, dim and lovely, like very ghosts of the past—the same 
beneath whose shade the great philosopher of old was wont to sit, in con- 
templation, doing battle with the intangible.” Beaeath lay the sea, 
hushed seemingly to a glassy stillness, except where the long, slanting 
gun-rays struck upon it, and then in the light it might be seen that the 
waters quivered and agitated themselves with a mysterious motion; 
above were the skies, on lucid spotlessness would hese been sullied 
with even the brightness of a star! 

Neophytus almost shuddered as he gazed on the pure loveliness of this 
scene, for the thought passed across his mind, how far more terrible—yes, 
annihilating to the soul, than the revelation of all the horrors of the Tar- 
tarus, would be the power to conceive one moment that self-existent pu- 
rity, of which all things beautiful in nature are the dim transcript! But 
he starts, for a light step sounds beside him, and a low voice murmurs, 
“ Adelphe mou” (my brother). He looked round, and at his side stood a 
young monk, his slender drooping form bowed before him, and his face 
upturned towards him. It was a face more beautiful to look on than 
even that Grecian landscape reposing in the twilight, for it was full of an 
angelic guilelessness, and stamped with a sacred peace, that is rarely to 
be seen on the countenance of a man of human passions, till the features 
settle into the serenity of death itself. His head was uncovered, display- 
ing the fair, unruffled forehead, and the heavy masses of waving brown 
hair, and his large hazel eyes were turned on Neophytus with a beautiful 
expression of unvarying meekness. It was Irenteus, his own young 
brother, whom he had lifted an unconscious babe from the cold breast of 
their widowed mother, when she had lain down in the deep sleep from 
which even that infant's supplicating cry could not arouse her! Neophy- 
tus, many years his elder, had borne him to the monastery, where, from 
that hour to the present day, he had watched over him in very truth asa 

ian angel might have done. He looked on him as a sacred deposit 
—an immortal being lent to him all pure and sinless, and an intense de- 
sire had arisen within him—the bold dream of an ardent mind—so to 
keep him through this mortal life from all contamination of ill, that pure 
again he eg return trom this earth, changed only inasmuchas he should 
be dignified by the knowledge of all holy truths: The gentle disposition 
of his young innocent brother had enabled him to succeed beyond his 
nego in this Utopian vision. lreneus did indeed seem to know evil, 
only to avoid it, and from infancy his life was altogether wrapt in the 
holy faith which Neophytus presented to him, stripped of all error and 
vain superstition. But there was one thing which Neophytus never sus- 
pected: whilst he thought he was but preparing a servant for his Master, 
and a soul for paradise, he loved his fair youn ‘brother—he, the spurner 
of eart.. and its enthralling ties—with a love all the more intense that he 
knew not ofi', that, serpent-like, it crept within the heart he deemed so 
unshackled—all the more absorbing that in his determinate labour at the 
purification of his own soul, he had crushed his strong passions with an 
iron hand, and rooted out his human affections, till with a fiercer revulsion 
they had concentrated themselves in the affection that grew upon him 
unawares, 

‘My brother,” said Irenwus, in his soft, low voice, “I have followed 
you through the wood and over the mountain, to bid you farewell; but I 
dared not speak you seemed so wrapped in thought.”’ 

“You did well to take my blessing now, Irenwus, we know not what 
changes another setting sun may light; but I must not tarry longer. 
Farewell, and go in peace !” 7 

“Oh! hear me yet a moment,” said the young novice imploringly; “I 
am strangely disquieted; my mind is full of doubts.” 

“Of doubts!” exclaimed the monk, as he remembered the struggles agd 
the inward tempests of his youth. 

“My brother,” continued Ireneus, “ yeu have opened to me the se- 
crets of existence; you have given to me the hope that is in death; you 
have shown me in all things the germ of decay, and in decay the seed of 
life renewed ; from your lips have I taken the earnest of immortality ; 
and to-day, for the first time, your words have come bewildering on my 
ear! You have commanded us to rise and slay! Seems it not strange that 
the servants of the Prince of Peace should, in His name, destroy the life 
He only gives, and dare to deface His image in their fellow-men ?” 

Neophytus smiled sadly, as he saw how this young soul was scared 
by its first vision of blood ; yet he answered sternly— 

“ Thave told you, how long before the world’s foundations were laid 
down, there has existed an awful combat between good and evil, swaying 
the depths of infinity! This earth is the theatre of but one passing scene 
in that terrific strife; but each one of us, though like the grains of sand 
upon the great sea shore, are destined to be puny agents in the mighty 
plan, which shall ensure a glorious victory at last; and know, that ever 
in convulsions here it has been carried on. Well may the mortal life be 
wrested from the few to save the many souls from rushing to perdition. 
Irenwus, we have slept too long in effeminate languor. Thrice happy 
they who are called on to fight in that tremendous war !”’ 

‘‘Itis enough!” said his young brother, submissively crossing his hands, 
soft and white as those of a woman; “your words must be the words of 
truth, whatever course they should command. I have erred in doubting 
where I ought unquestioning to have obeyed. Brother, farewell! Mes- 
senger of the Cross, forgive me that I have stayed you ono moment on 
your course.”’ 

He raised the hand of Neophytusto his forehead—the invariable mark 
of respect due toa on pees gathering his black robes around him, 
bowed down his gentle head meekly on his breast, and glided noisoless'y 
away over the green moss, which his light tread scarcely crushed. The 
elder monk stood motionless, watching the slight figure till it was lost be- 
hind the jutting rocks, then starting, as from a dream, he took his course 
rapidly down to the village that was near at hand, and which was but a 
miserable collection of mud huts, gathered together on an exposed posi- 
tion near the sea shore. 

.. Anagnosti, the Souliote, had been induced to halt here, merely because 
it was the nearest resting = between the point where he expected 
Kyamil Bey to land from Negropont, the green island of his dominion— 
and the mountain pass where he had sworn to oppose him. But scanty 
as were his followers, in that poor hamlet there was not even accommo- 
dation for them all, and the monk passed through the midst of them, as 
they lay bivouacked round the khani (or village inn) which contained 
their leader. Neophytus, who, for so many years had lived in solitude, 
feeding only on the resources of his own deep powers of thought, looked 
round with a strange curiosity on those children of danger, rude and reck- 
less, whose very life was action, as they lay on the ground, some slee ing 
with their horses for their pillows, and others grouped together in those 
graceful attitudes which a Greek is sure to assume most naturally on all 
Occasions, It is a hard thing for one of this nation, generally speaking so 
unreflective, to lose for a moment even, their careless gaiety, and harder 
still for a lasting impression to be made or a deep principle to be rooted 
within them, except it be the two very opposite springs of action—re- 
anaes and ambition; yet, to-night, though still here and there, a wild 
~ a of song might be heard to rise, the monk was received in sombre 
ont and followed by looks of intense curiosity. The fact was, that 
a the feelings of vindictive hatred which animated those fierce soldiers 
Pm ay their enemies, had been aggravated beyond control by the murder 
th © Bishop—a deed they had well nigh witnessed as they passed 
pone Nar my where the event took place, and whose body they es- 
: - thus far on its way to the sepulchre of the monastery. But Neo- 
Se ee deliver his message to their Captain only, and he passed 
oe Ne ess of Me rm eager looks. Anagnosti himself had been located in 
it wal aoa 2 — e best house in the village, a pre-eminence which 
lt dr e + e fact that the solitary apartment of which it consisted, 
de a a ~~ eet above the ground, and was to be entered by means 

4 wooden ladder; the furniture consisted solely of a few carpets, 
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and one or two vases of flowers. In this room, the Souliote Captain, with 
some half dozen of his soldiers, were assembled fe 

Anagnosti leant with folded arms against the wall, gazing out through 
the low window, and it seemed scarcely possible to believe that this 
small, slightly-made man could be the celebrated and dauntless chief 
whose daring exploits were invariably followed by deeds of unrelenting 
and needless cruelty: but, when he turned his face, darkened by a set- 
tled and irrevocable purpose, with its sharp but delicate features, its bril- 
liant, deep-set eyes, and its scornful lips, closed with an expression of 
firmness which amounted to implacability ; it needed not a second pues 
to comprehend how the strong will of the man might give to that slender 
frame the strength of agiant! His hands and arms which the loose white 
sleeve, left uncovered to the elbow, seemed also to possess singular mus- 
cular power, and his whole appearance contrasted strangely with that of 
his companions, for whilst they were listlessly smoking or cleaning their 
arms, he stood like a man preparing for instant action, and burning with 
a fiery impatience. The rough sheep-skin capote, or mantle, which he 
wore on horseback, still hung from his shoulders, the long slender tuphek, 
orjgun, was grasped firmly in his hand, and he struck it repeatedly on 
the ground, as though to give vent to his feverish excitement, while his 
keen black eyes turned incessantly from the window to thedoor. At 
last a quick firm step was heard without, and the tall figure of the monk 
appeared on the threshold. With one bound Anagnosti darted towards 
bim, and was about to interrogate him on the decision so important to 
their plans, utterly forgetting all the preliminaries of Greek politeness, 
which, let the matter be never so urgent, must first be gone through; but 
the movement amongst the servants, who hurried to bring in coffee and 
pipes, recalled him to himself. He then seemed to drive back the words 
that were rushing to his lips, took pm Ap by the hand, and placed 
him by his side, on the pile of carpets which formed the only seat, nor did 
he speak, though his breast heaved with intense impatience, till the monk 
turned towards him, and calmly answered the mute questioning of his 
ardent gaze. 

“Right gladly will the Egoumenos and the monks of Daoud open their 

ates to those who fight in the name of the cross and liberty; more glad- 
iy still, if need be, shall their unpractised hands uplift the sword, which 
an holy zeal shall teach them how to wield, an do battle with you 
against the infidel.” on 

“Oh, triumph! oh, revenge!" exclaimed Anagnosti, his countenance 
brightening with a fierce joy, that had in it something terrible, “once 
more shall { meet them face to face, once more shall this knife, too long 
inactive, be steeped in the blood for which I pant, with a thirst that nev- 
er shall be quenched till my own is spilled to the last drop! Children,” 
he preerwn starting up and addressing his soldiers, “to arms! to arms! 
for the sun shall go down on unnumbered dead to-morrow! Call the 
men from their slumbers! let them prepare to make ready the couches 
of Kyamil and his troop, for a deadlier sleep than their’s—to arms! and 
see that your knives be sharp !—I will have no more slovenly work, no 
foes half butchered, and left for slain, that return to life with a deeper 
hate; every stroke must go straight toa Moslem’s heart.” 

The chief then continued to = his orders with a promptitude and en- 
ergy, which formed no inconsi 
was to be made ready as soon as the scouts, who had been sent to recon- 
noitre, had ascertained that the Bey had indeed landed with his army, 
and still held to his purpose of subduing this hardy band, and their re- 
doubtable leader. The gallant little troop were to mount, and ride 
straight to the monastery, and there to entrench themselves, and await 
the foe. Every word which Anagnosti uttered was stamped with a cool 
ferocity, that could not have proceeded from the vehemence of his pa- 
triotic ardour alone—it was evidently the fruit of some dark principle 
working within him, and when he had completed his arrangements, and 
resumed his seat, the monk, whose calm severe eyes had followed his 
every movement, now met him with a stern and penetrating gaze. 

“ My son,” he said, “‘ know that the success of every enterprise must 
chiefly depend on the motive which actuates the man who undertakes it ; 
if, with some great end in view, he march towards it, true and steady, in 
his one straight path, every obstacle shall be hewn down before him, and 
he becomes a conqueror; but if his own self-interest have aroused him, 
hjs love, his hate, or his revenge, then shall he be swayed by every cir- 
cumstance which bears on them, tossed to and fro by his stormy pas- 
sions, till the cause he has falsely served, and the base hopes he 
hid beneath a noble name, be wrecked alike. All Greece will soon be 
awakened now, and if for their faith and liberty alone, her sons are arm- 
ing to the strife, we yet may live to behold her tree; but if with narrow 
views, pooner wr Dore dreams, they rise to action, | say, woe be to this 
land, betrayed with a two-fold treachery !” 


erable part of his military talents. All|‘ 
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demy, Somerset House, and was admitted. It was from asmall cast o 
the bronze statue of Hercules in the Museum, lent him for the 
~ | W. Wyon, B.A., and executed in his own bed-room, up woe 
stairs. He was introduced to C.-R. Leslie, R-A., who was then en- 
gaged on his Pl pee of Sir Roger and the Gypsies. By himhe 
was presented to Sir tin Archer Shee, and to Gilbert 8. Newton; he 
renewed his acquaintance with Crofton Croker, and made that of Dr. 
Maginn, who although but rarely inclined to enthusiasm, from the first 
entertained for Maclise the highest and warmest admiration. 

In the same year he drew for the medalin the antique school of the 
spodeme. received the last one given by Sir Thomas Lawrence, with 
the works of Reynolds and West, bound and inscribed. In 1830, he pre- 
sented his drawing, aud was admitted to study in theLife School of the 
Sesion: fon “yap for Ne —_ in this school, this year also, 
and was success e also obtained the medal for the best copy of an 
oil ayy ms in ioe a S Painting. 

or did he devote himself solely to his studies at the Royal Academy. 
He made portrait drawings of both friends and enemies ; pe is said to 
have sketched one thousand such in the course of his first three years im 
London. _ Many of these being literary characters, found their way into 
Fraser’s Magazine. He became also a lite contributor to its pages, 
and many pages of rhyming have being attributed to him. He went 
to Paris in the summer, and studied in the Louvre and Luxem gal- 
leries for some months. Many of his drawings had aow appeared in the 
Academy Exhibitions; one of her Royal Highness the Princess ' 
one—an astonishing likeness—of Tom Campbell, and that most ex ite-~ 
ly charming one of Miss Landon ; but it was not till 1831, that he made 
his first essay at historical painting, in which year he competed for the gold 
medal. The subject dictated by the Royal Academy was the choice of 
Hercules, and he received the award from the hands of the new Presi- 
dent, Sir Martin Archer Shee, on the 10th of December 1831. This ren- 
dered him eligible to be sent on the academical pension to study in Italy 
for three years, but he never availed himself of their bounty, so that he 
has attained all his distinction without ever having seen an Italian gal- 
ey ; resembling in this Corregio, the glory of the Venetian School. 

n 1832, he painted the fairy scene from Midsummer Night’s Dream— 
“ Puck disenchanting Bottom with Oberon and Titania, and the elves Peas- 
blossom, Cobweb, Moth and Mustard seed, paying him court.” This 
met with a deal of attention at the exhibition at Somerset House, 
In the same year he painted that scene from Moore’s Lalla Rookh, 
Mokanna, the Prophet, revealing his features to Zelica. 

“ He rais’d his veil, the maid turned slowly round, 
Look’d at him, shriek’d, and sank upon the ground.” 

This picture obtained the price of L.50, awarded by the Liverpool Aca- 
demy for the best painting in oil. I saw it for the first time, last July, at 
a conversazione of the Irish Society in Pall Mall, and was greatly struck 
by its poetic beauty, fire, and fancy. The figure of the Im is 
grandly conceived—a glimpse of his hideous features is just caught as he 
slowly raises his silver veil, while before him, horror-stricken and faint- 
ing, is the, exquisite form of the pegrene Zelica, The stars are shin- 
ing in through the pillars of the hall, and the gloom of midnight is 
in harmony with the melancholy story. Both these pictures were exhibi- 
ted in the British Institution in 1833. In the same year (1832) Maclise 
made an exeursion to Oxford, where he sketched a greatdeal. He 
travelled through Warwickshire, visiting Stratford and its shrine—War- 
wick Castle—Leamington—Birmingham—Dudley Castle—Lichfield Ca- 
thedral, the Castles of Conway and Caernarvon—Bangor—Cader Idris— 
ascended Snowdon, and explored Beth Gelert, Beaumaris, Beaudesert, 
and Holyhead, from which hecame to Dublin, and thence to his native 
city. This was the firsttime he had been there for four years, and he 
was now in the morning of his fame. It happened that Hogan the sculp- 
tor returned toCork at the same time. Both were received with the truest 
Irish hospitality. A public meeting was convened in the Rooms of the 
Society of Arts, where old medals were voted to both. That of Mac- 
lise was inscribed as follows :— 

ALUMNO SUO 
DANIELI MACLIBE 
EGREGIE 
IN PICTURA 
MERENTI 
SOCIETAS ARTIUM CORCAGIENSIS 
sEP. 26, 1832. 

Having refreshed his resources, Anteus-like, on his mother earth, he 
returned to London, and painted, in the beginning of 1833, “ All Hallow's 
Eve, or Snap-Apple Night,” exhibited at the Royal Academy. This pic- 





A fierce smile passed over the lips of the soldier, as he listened to Neo- 
phytus. He answered bitterly :— 

“You would know what motive has goaded me to the struggle, glueing 
the sword to my hand, and making me thus exist but to slay, and feed my 
life with the blood of my enemies! You heard me cry out ‘ revenge,’ 
and it is, indeed, the wild thirst for revenge that has filled my heart as 
with living fire; but you know not of the sleepless spectre that pursues 

me day and night, in whose appalling eyes I read the mute command to 
seek this vengeance, to which there is no limit while I live.” 

“I do know,” exclaimed the monk, hastily, for there is a strong preju- 
dice in Greece against a man speaking of his dead relations, and he 
thought Anagnosti was about to mention the fact, with which he was al- 
ready acquainted, that his father had been seized at Constantinople a few 
weeks before, on suspicion of disaffection, and decapitated, his head, ac- 
cording to custom, having been placed over the seraglio gate. 

“Not that alone,” replied the Souliote, as he read his thoughts; “ more 
terrible than the dead at rest, are the living in despair—listen, and I will 
disclose to you the hideous secret of this dauntless bravery, which men so, 
praise—this daring courage, which no peril can dismay! Close your 
eyes, and look on the scene which mine Behold unceasingly—alike in the 
b ack darkness of the night, and inthe gayest sunshine of of the mor n- 
ing.’ 

He drew close to the monk, and, grasping his hand, spoke in a low 
agitated tone:— 

“In my dead father’s house-——my murdered father’s house—there is a 
darkened room ; there sits an aged woman, clad in long mourning robes; * 
her pale face has gained the livid ghastliness of the corpse, which she 
sees before her gaze for ever; her eyes are lustreless, as though the life 
were gone, because the love in which she lived has perished—her soul 
was as a temple, where one idol reigned—tke idol is cast down, the tem- 
ple is in ruins, her mind is gune, her natural existence is destroyed—she 
breathes—a fit tenant for the grave; but animated with one intense and 
dread desire, by day and night (for light and darkness are alike to her, 
whose sun has set in that most bloody grave) her stiffening fingers ply 
their horrid task, she nets a silken bag to hold that severed head, which, 
at the peril of his life, my brother has gone to fetch from its accursed post 
of infamy! No voice can arouse her, no orayer can move; toall she an- 
swers in atone, whose remembered echo ta aed now my blood,—‘ Bring 
me the head,’—and so resumes her task. Her children’s voices are un- 
known to her. I knelt to ask her blessing, and she answered with that 
same most terrible demand—she will but live in stony, frigid agony, till 
that awful prize is brought to her, then she will kiss the cold lips, that 
never more shall answer to her fond embrace, and die; or if she sink at 
last, unsatisfied, more dreadful yet shall be my life. Answer me now,” 
continued Anagnosti, releasing his passionate grasp from the arm of the 
monk, “ shall not revenge be indeed the principle of my existence—re- 
venge for the father dead in such dishonours, the mother living in such 
torments.” 

The monk bowed his head in silence—he saw that this man, for the 
deeds which had carried desolation to his house, was about to bring a re- 
tribution on thousands guiltless of his pangs, and the wild words found 
no responsive echo in his own calm soul, the tempest of whose human 
passions had been allayed, as with a soft wind breathing out of the vast 
eternity! but he made no answer, for he knew well how each man, 
bound and yet free, must on this earth carve out his own destiny for good 
or ill. At the outset of existence there is, as it were, a voice that whis- 
pers to each individual soul “ is it strife or peace?” and if they answer 
“peace,” and in adoring submission and devoted faith except their heavy 
cross, and walk on through the purifying flames, it shall indeed be an 
everlasting peace, but woe be to them if they gnaw their chains, and 
choose the strife. 

The iron limbs of the monk had little need of rest, and now that the 
purpose for which he came had been accomplished, he passed out from 
amongst these men of blood, all eager in preparation, and took his solitary 
way once more along the mountain path. 


c —_— 
DANIEL MACLISE, R. A.,. THE CELEBRATED 


ture created an extraordinary sensation. It belongs to that class of sub- 
jects which the French call tableaux de genre, and the Italians Bamboe 
ciate, meaning thereby fairs, drolleries, village feasts and festivals, groups 
of peasants, &c. It wasin this style that Murillofirst began to paint, and 
that Rubens oud Teniers won no small portion of their glory. Maclise’s 
picture resembles in some way the celebrated La Kermesse Flamande of 
Rubens, and the description of the French poet would apply equally well 
to both— 
‘‘ Aux aigres sons d’une double musette, 
Les villagedls en couple réunis, 
Frappant du pied et balangant la tete, 
Dansent en rond. Excites, enhardis, 
Par lair bruyant que l’instrument repete, 
Par les vapeurs qui troublent leurs esprits, 
Et abandon qui promet la conquete, 
De la beaute dont leur ceur est epris, 
Avec transports ils terminent la fete, 
Par des baisers ou donnes ou surpris.”’ 
There is, however, a greater number, anda larger variety of figures ia 
Maclise’s picture; but, as both it, and that of Rubens, have been en- 
aved, it would be useless to enter intoa minute description of either. 
ts may be added, however, that Maclise tells the story of his various 
groups infinitely better than Rubens, at least in this picture. Every 
actor, male and female, 
“ Il cor negli occhi, e nella fronte ha’scritto.” 


In the same year he exhibited his “‘ Love Adventure of Francis the First 
with Diana de Poictiers.” In 1834, his great picture was, “‘ the Installation 
of Captain Rock,” embodying some actual events that he had witnessed 
in Ireland, as well as a scene from Lady Morgan’s Life of Salvator Rosa ; 
“ The selting a Picture to an old Jewish Cognoscento,” painted for Lord 
Chesterfield; and ‘“‘ The Hypochondriac,” a student feeling his own 
pulse ; together with a variety of smaller works, for annuals and book 
prints. In this year, also, he illustrated Bulwer’s beautiful work, “ The 
Pilgrims of the Rhine.” Perhaps no higher praise can be given to the 
plates than that they are worthy of the text. 

In 1835, appeared the first ofthe series of that brilliant and wonderful 
style, of which Maclise is certainly the inventor—‘* The Chivalric Vow of 
the Ladies and the Peacock.” “The Peacock,” says Sir Walter Scott, 
is a note to the Lay ofthe Last Ministrel, “ it is well known was consider- 
ed during the time of chivalry, not merely as an exquisite delicacy, but as 
a dish of peculiar solemnity. After 0 roasted it was again decorated 
with its plumage, and a sponge dipped in lighted spirits of wine was 
placed in its bill. When introduced on days of grand festival, it was the 
signal for venturous knights to take upon them vows to do some deed of 
chivalry before the Peacock and the Ladies.” Such was the passage that 
suggested to Maclise this gorgeous picture. And beautiful and magical 
was the execution. Knights on horseback, in complete steel arrayed, 
banners in castle court-yard, young and lovely women—all these com- 
bine to make up one of the most exquisite pictures im the world. So 
vivid was its effect upon the imagination of L. EB. L.,t that bright and 
fascinating enchantress— tee 

“e lv 


Mid bright realities, and brighter dreams, 
Those strange but exquisite imaginings, 





“ « That great, self-formed, authentic genius, who was the model of all 
inipmemnanl grace, who alone painted heaven as surely it is, and hath re- 
presented to human weakness the angelic nature ;—this, too, by inspiration, 
not having had any master, or none bat whom he left quite out of sight 
in the earliest progresses ofhis divine pencil. He never even saw the 
works of his great masters, oyty | confined himself to his native Lom- 
bardy, except one single one of Raphael, and a greatone, indeed—that 
was his St. Cecilia—when brought to Bologne, and then, after consider- 
ing it with attention and the admiration itdeserved, he had the spirit {and 
he had the right to that spirit] to say, Well, I am a painter too. Anok 

io sono pittore.'-— Richardson's Lecjures on Painting, a delightful work writ- 





ARTIST. | 
Concluded. | 


In July, 1828, Maclise set out for London, brimful of hope, and in the | 
following year he presented his drawing for probation in the Royal Aca- 











* She was the Princess Marie Lopidi—of a noble Phanariote family. 


ten with delightful enthusiasm. The above passage is not a little appli- 
cable to the subject of this sketch. , 

t L. E. L. was one of Maclise’s most enthusiastic worshippers. The 
friendship between them was honourable to both. The Painter has 
drawn for posterity the only portrait of the Poetess that exists—a per- 
fect gem of art; and the Poetess has repaid him by this, one of the 
sweetest of her poems. 
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That tinge with such sweet colours minstrel thoughts. 
And fame, like sun light, was upon her path, 
And strangers heatd her name, and eyes that never 
Had looked on Sappho, yet had wept with her,” 
that she published in the same year her beautiful poem of the “ Vow of 
the Peacock,” suggested, as she states, by this astonishing picture. . 
Of this style of osistiog I wish to say something. It is essentially 
iginal. It is Maclise’s own invention, but its splendour and beauty 
seem to have frightened away all imitators. Certainly no one has ven- 
tured to compete with him. Novel in his subjects, rich and luxuriant 
in his treatment of them, with a fancy as gorgeous and as teeming as his 
who imagined the pictured wonders of the Faerie Queene, this style still 
stands alone, and unaccomplished by any but its inventor. That it is 
eminently new cannot be denied—that it is eminently attractive, the 
whole British people testify. It is different from the Grand Style, which, 
as in some of the cartoons of Raffaelle, produces its effect by concentra- 
tion, entireness, and poms al A rejecting all superfluity of ornament, and 
distinguished by the uniformity of its leading lines, and the general so- 
briety of its colours. It is greater than the Ornamental Style, which, as 
in the picture of Rubens and Paul Veronese, delights by its multiplicity 
of by contrast in colours, by general brilliancy,ybut is almost en- 
tirely destitute of the purely poetical. It is nearer to the idealism of the 
Historical Style than any other, but it is wanting in its abstract \deur 
and magnificence, in its statue-like stateliness and sublime severity, in its 
huge proportions and epic elevation. But who could hope to rival 
Michael Angelo, the mighty master of this last named style ?—“ him,’ 
whom to use the words of Claudio Tolomei, “all painters seem to wor- 
ehip as their great master, prince, and god of design.” Or even supposing 
that fate, or some happy accident, sent among usa genius capable of doing 
80, what field for the exercise of his invention could he find? In these 
countries there is a general distaste for large pictures—we prefer those 
of a moderate size; and though our neighbours, the French, have, more 
than once, by their example, endeavoured to allure us into their habit of 
covering acres of canvas with rivers of oil, there seems no probability 
that this purely Historical Style will ever become naturalized among us. 
Hence it is that historical painting is a drug in the market, and that our 
historical painters, or those who would be thought so, languish in prisons, 
or die in want. There is now lying before me a letter written by the 
late Mr. Haydon from the King’s Bench prison, in which he was confined 
in the month of September, 1836, for a debt of 30/., wherein he alludes 
to this want of taste in the British public. “Since Thornhill’s time,’’ so 
the letter runs, “has any historical painter made a decent competence ? 
Is not their condition become proverbial all over Europe? Hussey re- 
tired to Devonshire in disgust; West, but for the king, would have star- 
ved; B was always in struggles; French escaped to the keepership ; 
Proctor died of want, after carrying both medals for painting and sculp- 
ture; Howard was glad to be secretary ; Hilton to succeed Fuseli; Westall 
has been in great dictenst Etty has left off great works; and I am in 
rison.” Of the truth of this complaint, I believe, there can be no 
oubt; but it is a complaint without a remedy, as painting, on this gigan- 
tic scale, never has succeeded with us, and probably never will. Those 
who, like this unhappy gentleman, are conscious that they possess high 
powers, had better devote themselvés to the Grand, to the Ornamental, 
or the New Style, invented by Maclise, which is a combination of both, 
and which, though it never can be achieved by an ordinary man, is well 
worthy the attention of the man of true genius. To give a name to this 
style would be perhaps, presumptuous, in one who is no professor of the 
art, and who knows it only in theory; but, I think, no better name can 
ever be given to it than the Poetical Style, for it comprises all the fea- 
tures of poetry, and can be great, and splendid, and rich, and fanciful, 
and sublime, and graceful, whenever either of these attributes is most 
requisite. 

n the same year, Maclise produced “ Henry VIII.’s First Interview 
with Anna Boleyn,” meant to be a companion for that of “ Francis I.” 
He also painted some small pictures for annuals. He was now elected 
an associate of the Royal Academy. 


In 1836, he exhibited his picture of “‘ The Interview between Charles 
I. and Cromwell,” and a picture of Macbeth and the witches at the cal- 
dron; the figure of Macbeth being painted from his friend Macready. 
This was the last exhibition at Somerset House. The academicians re. 
moved to Trafalgar-square, and he exhibited at their first opening in 1837, 
«‘ Bohemian Gipseys.’’ Most of these pictures were very large—ten and 
twelve feet—this is fourteen. He exhibited also a portrait of Sykes, 
a em, in which the eyes seem absolutely to swim in light. He 
illust Bulwer's “ Leila or the Siege of Granada,” and drew much 
for annuals, keepsakes, amulets, &c., &c. A picture of Sardanapalus 
and Myrrha, from Byron—Kaled, and dough. In 1838, his principal 
) ae bose Merry Christmas in the Olden Time—bringing up the 

oar’s . 


“ Up to the fretted roof is sent 
The mingled roar of merriment 
With blithesome laugh and joyous shout 
Of comely maid or handsome lout, 
That oaken roof full oft has rung 
To laughing lilt from lusty lung— 
To boisterous mirth and honest glee, 
Reflected from its canopy ; 
But never lent its sheltering aid 
To brighter groups than here portray’d: 
And never will its arch spread o’er 
Such merry-making Christmas more. 
The Baron with a courteous grace 
There sits him down in pride of place; 
And ready vassals near him stand, 
And watch his eye for a command ; 
Towards gentle dames turn valiant knights 
Fierce from the brunt of fifty fights. 


Circling the fire,a merry band 
= slipper hunt — hand to hand, 
romping group of happy faces, 
As bri ht with shando Ge with graces. , 
That shriek of glee—that laugh—that shout— 
Tell the hid slipper is found out, 
But not yet gain’d, though yon page tries 
To donk its progress as it flies. 


And now the boar’s head is brought in, 
"Mid song and shout and music’s din, 

By lusty serving-man, in pride 

With form erect, and scarf o’er side; 
Between the tusks a pippin’s placed, 
Rosemary wreaths around are traced, 
Garlands of flowers the dish have graced— 
With laurel his fierce head is crowned, 
And loud the applause that rings around, 
Before him, ivied, wand in bend, 

Misrule’s mock lordling takes his stand. 


And close behind might there be seen 

The woodman in his garb of green; 
Drummers and pipers next appear, 

And carollers in motley gear, 

Stewards, butlers, cooks, bring up the rear ; 
Some sit apart from all the rest, 

And these for merry masque are drest.” 


Such is the description which he gives of it himself in one of his poems, 
and I feel that there cannot beabetter. In the same exhibition appeared 
Salvator Rosa painting his friend Massaniello,” suggested by Lady 


; rig Bee ker ; —teng Al eeers fe - 
Morgan’s work, with “ Olivia and Sophia, dressing Moses for the Fair,” | with all the delicious repose of Karel du Jardin. In the same year he exe- 


from the Vicar of Wakefield. Most of these appeared afterwards at the 
British Institution: “The Wild Huntsman,” 
The Page, with ditto, appeared at the same time 
trait of his brother, Doctor Maclise. 

I was near forgetting a curious incident in his life, which occurred in 
1836. Sir John Soane having been a large subscriber to the Literary 
Fund, some desire was manifested to have his portrait placed in the 
committee room, and Maclise generously offered to paint it for the Socie- 
ty, gratuitously. Sir John accordingly sat for his likeness, and for a time 
it was pronounced to be perfect, both as a work of art, and a complete 
resemblance. Some good natured friends, however, got round the Knight 
and with marvellously kind intentions, persuaded him, that while the 
Adonis-like charms were concealed, the Tefocts and wrinkles of eighty 
years were too prominently put forward by the painter ; h 


; the latter being a por- 


assured him, 


while they shook his hand, and swallowed his wine, that he was carica- 


tured not portrayed, libel!ed, not limned; and worked up the poor old man 
to a state of desperate rage with himself, Maclise, the Literary Fund, and 
the whole world. I 





__ Soe Aibion. _ 


ciety, should immediately take down the offending likeness, whose libel 
was its truth, from the walls of their room, and handit over to him, while 
at the same time, he offered to replace it by a copy of his portrait by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence. To the latter of his offer no objection could 
well be made, but Maclise demanded back his portrait, while Sir John us 
strenuously insisted that to himself alone it should be given. The com- 
mittee was thus placed ina dilemma. They did not wish to offend Sir 
Johu; but they felt that it would be grossly unjust to Maclise, if they 
refused to give him back his portrait.—While they were deliberating, a 
poor half-witted fellow, very well known on the town, and who had, by 
some means, heard of the controversy, put an end to the dispute in the 
simplest manner possible. Having surreptitiously obtained admission 
into the committee room, late in the evening, he cut the portrait into 
pieces, and then went away, leaving a note on the table, to the effect, 
that he had destroyed the bone of contention. It was at first proposed 
to indict the offender for felony, but Maclise generously had pity on the 
wretched man. So extraordinary an occurrence furnished food for table- 
talk in London fora considerable period, and gave rise to a hundred epi- 
grams, not the worst of which was the following :— 








“« PICTORIAL DESTRUCTIVE’S DEFENCE. 
To the Literary Fund Committee 


“°Tis past all question that Maclise 
Had filed your friend Sir John to please ; 
Then never look at me askance; 

For this, believe me, is the case, 
If I had not destroyed his face, 


You must have lost his countenance.” 


In 1839 Maclise exhibited the picture of “ Robin Hood and Ceur de 
Lion in the greenwood,” nw in the collection of Lord Northwick ; “ Gil 
Blas and the Parasite,” and a scene from the burletta of Midas, both pur- 
chased by her Majesty; a full length portrait of anold lady, the pain- 
ter’s mother. He also exhibited ‘ Malvolio smiling on Oiivia,” a delight- 
ful picture now in the possession of Mr. Vernon. It is perfectly poetical, 
with its quaint gardens, its long clipped alleys, its lazy, luxurious pea- 
cocks, trailing —— the walks and over the flower vases, or basking 
in the goldensun. Here are flower knots, and a tree above Olivia's head, 
of which every leafis painted, and painted with the rarest skill too. This 
excellence to ordinary people has often oppeared to be unworthy of Ma- 
clise’s great powers, but letthem only hear whatis related of Leonardo 
de Vinci. On subjects which he undertook fully to complete, he was 
not satisfied with only perfecting the heads, counterfeiting the shining of 
the eyes, the pores of the skin, the roots of the hair, and even the beating 
of the arteries ; he likewise portrayed each separate garment and every 
accessary with minuteness. Thus in his landscapes, also, there was not 
a single herb or leaf of a tree which be had not taken like a portrait 
from the face of nature, and to his very leaveshe gave a peculiar air, and 
fold, and position, best adaptedto represent them rustling in the wind. 
How often has this art, which has been deemed an excellence in Leonar- 
do da Vinci, been objected to in Maclise; critics, not knowing that in so 
objecting, they merely showed their own ignorance. 

In the following year (1840) he was elected Royal Academician, and 
exhibited the Banquet Scene in Macbeth—the greatest, perhaps, of all his 
productions. 

The knowledge of light andshadow shown in this picture is wonderful. 
In the St Peter released from Prison, by Raffaelle, there is an astonishing 
a of this knowledge by the great master uf the Roman school. The 

gures of the soldiers who stand without the prison are illuminated by 
the beams of the moon ; there is a torch which produces a second light; 
and from the angel emanates a celestial splendour that rivals the beams 
of the sun. In Maclise’s picture the effects are scarcely less wonderful. 
The blazing cressets fling down upon the assembled lords a bright light 
which brings into full relief their swarthy martial faces, their Took of 
boldness, consternation, and suspicion ; a group is illuminated at one of 
the tables solely by the light reflected from the armour of one of them, 
the coat of mail itself mirroring a portion of the scene around; while the 
gory, indistinct, and frowning apparition of Banquo, in the centre, sheds 
a lurid, deadly, ghastly beam, that is almost appalling. Something there 
is—and nothing; the shadow intercepts your view, and yet you can see 
through it. This is the only time a ghost was ever put on canvas, and it 
has a magical effect. The figure of Lady Macbeth has been objected to, 





with dog and game, and | 


as being too masculine. The picture is now in the collection of Lord 
Chesterfield. I envy him its possession. As Johnson said of Barry, 
“ There is a grasp of mind there, which you will find nowhere else.” 
Gil Blas dressing en Cavalier, now inthe possession of Mr. Wells, of Red- 
leaf, was also painted in this year. If any thing were wanting to prove 
to us that Maclise is the enly man that ever has illustrated Le Sage 
and Goldsmith, in a style worthy of both, it would be proved by this 
picture. 

In 1841, he exhibited the “ Knight and Ladye,” a graceful cabinet gem, 
a Portrait of Mr. Dickens, and “ The Sleeping Beauty.” This is, perhaps 
his greatest effort in that which I have called the Poetical Style. It re- 

resents the following story—though to say that it merely represents it, 
is 7? enough ; for the picture is fall of life, and seems itself a bit of fairy- 
ood :— 

“So the Princess, having fallen into a deep sleep for a hundred years, 
was placed in the finest apartment in the Palace, on a bed embroidered 
with gold and silver, &c. So the Fairy touched with her wand all that 
was inthe palace. Maidsof honour, gentlemen ushers, grooms of the 
bedchamber lords in waiting, waiting women, governesses. cooks, scul- 
lions, guards, porters, pages, footmen, &c. ; even little Bichon, the Prin- 
cess’s favourite lap-dog, who lay on the bed by her side, fell fast asleep, 
At the expiration of a hundred years, the Prince arrived. He apprgached 
the castle by a long avenue; he crossed alarge court-yard paved with 
marble; he ascended the staircase, entered the guard-room, where the 
guards were suoring away most lustily ; he passed through several rows 
of ladies and gentlemen, some sitting, some standing, but all asleep. At 
length he came to an apartment gilded all over with gold, and saw, on 
a magnificent bed, the curtains of which were opened all round, a Prin- 
cess more beautiful than anything he had ever beheld.” 

To describe this picture as it ought to be described—to enumerate its 
adjuncts and accessaries, would alone occupy more pages than I have al- 
ready devoted to this sketch. 

In 1842 appeared “ The Play Scene in Hamlet”—a picture which exci- 
ted a sensation even on the Continent. Ona platform raised in the centre 
of the state room the play is enacted—Hamlet is on the floor at Ophelia’s 
feet, the fire of insanity darting from his eye—Ophelia is most beautiful 
indeed—the king, a villainous ooking assassin, has turned away his head 
from the stage ; you can see the terrific workings of his guilty conscience. 
The light of the lamp which illuminates the scene is intercepted by the 
hand that pours the poison into the king’s ear, and there isa huge shadow 
of the transaction awfully reflected on the wall. Tapestries of Cain 
murdering Abel glimmer on the panels in the lamplight, but the whole 
picture has in it more of Zschylus than of Shakspeare. This, with “Hunt 
the as aly from the Vicar of Wakefield, and the “ Origin of the Harp” 
from Moore, were all that he exhibited. In the following year he exhibited 
another story from Gil Blas—the “ Actress’s Reception of the Author.” 
“He advanced into the room trembling and confused, and let his gloves 
and cloak fall, which having taken up, he approached my mistress, and 
Ss to her a paper with more respect r Am that of a counsellor when 

e delivered a petition to a judge, saying, “ Be so good, madam, as to ac- 
pr of this part which I take the liberty to offer.” She received it in a 
cold and disdainful manner, without even deigning to answer his compli- 
ments.” The prima donna, beautiful and luxurious, and haughty, scarcely 
deigns to look at the poor contemned author, who bows lowly and sub- 
missively to her feet, while a petted, pampered monkey, dressed finely, 
and eating fruit, looks down with scorn on the worshipper of the Muses. 
This picture, which was small, was purchased for a thousand guineas. He 
also exhibited “The Cornish Peasant Girl” “at Tintagel,” a cabinet gem, 


cuted a frescoat the Pavilion, Buckingham Palace. 
In the following year he exhibited “ Scena from the Masque of Comus,” 
purchased by the king of the Belgians, a portrait of Ainsworth, “ A Girl 


with a Parrot,” and a “ Scene from Undine,” painted for her Majesty. He 
was also commissioned to make a large Cartoon of the “ Spirit of Chival- 
ry,” to be executed in fresco in the House of Lords, He went to Belgium 
and studied in the Flemish galleries, and has lately illustrated Moore’s 


Irish Melodies most elaborately. 
My task is now ended. I have responded to the call made upon me by 





: ‘Id Frantic with passion, he demanded that the commit- 
tee, on pain of his ceasing ever again to subscribe tu the funds of the so-| in terms of warm, 


the Editor of the Dustin University Macazive, to furnish him with a 
sketch of this, the greatest and most original painter of his time; who is 
loved by all who know him, for his good, and gentle, aud generous quali- 
ties, as warmly as he is admired by them forhis sublime genius. Associat- 
| ed ashe long has been on terms of familiar intimacy with some of the great- 
j est men in England, literary, political, and aristocratical, he still retains 
| his original manly simplicity of character. Devoid of all affectation, he is 


| one of those thoroughly and truly genuine men of whom Tom Carlyle 
loves to write. He never mentions any of his cotemporary artists but 
unaffected praise, and when of himself he speaks, it is 
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with a modesty, which to those who really know what and how great he 
is, appears to be depreciatory rather then just. Of his private accom- 
tanger I do not wish to say much. He is agood musician, speaks 

talian and French well, has read considerably, and is often witty, always 
interesting, in conversation. That he will yet achieve glory greater than 
even that which he has already acquired may be safely predicted. The 
House of Lords, decorated by his frescos, presents a noble object of am- 
bition. We know what Barry would have given for such and so great an 
opportunity ; but this man is of a grander order of mind than Barry, and 
grander no doubt will he be in his conceptions for our new Senate house, 
than the other was in his for the now unknown Adelphi. Let him go on 
then, and prosper; onward, still and onward, until he shall have fulfilled 
his great career. He has the happiness to flourish under a Queen distin- 
guished for the most perfect taste in Art, and for the most liberal patron- 
age of its professors ; and I have no doubt that he will ra attain the high- 
est place of honour that his profession can afford, as he has already deserv- 
ed it in the eyes of the entire British public. 


rr 


PARISIAN AUTHORS. 


Having been for some months in Paris, and domiciled with a most in- 
telligent friend, I enjoyed the opportunity of meeting with many of the 
most distinguished gathers in that renowned city of letters. I had also the 
advantage of seeing them in what the French call their déshabille. The 
constitutional vanity of the French writers induces them to make them- 
selves rather scarce to foreigners, in order, I presume, to excite curiosi 
more ardently. As many English travellers may not, perhaps, have ha 
the pleasure of seeing these Parisian lions, | have noted down a few of m 
reminiscences, acquired from nearly adaily intercourse with them. 
believe the picture will prove a faithful likeness ; for though I candidly con- 
fess 1 am no great admirer of French modern authors. I would not wish 
deliberately to bedaub my canvas with too deep or sombre a colouring. 

After having been afew days in the French metropolis, [ expressed a wish 
to my friend to introduce me to the society of a few of the most distin- 
guished men of lette:s. I was told that the foyer of the Opera was the 
rendezvous for all the literary men of France. We repaired there one 
evening, and found the crowd of savans so great that we were puzzled to 
recognise those authors who occupied aconspicuovus place in public esti- 
mation from the mass of mediocrity by which they were surrounded. 

“ Look here,’ said my friend; “do you see that little red-faced Fal- 
staff, with his dark black eyes? It is De Balzac, so well known to all 
the French ladies by his satirical novels.” 

I subsequently learned that the first which gained him celebrity was 
Le Peau de Chagrin, written when he was abont forty years of age. His 
earlier works were published under the assumed name of Horace de St. 
Aubin, and when his book Eugenie Grandet appeared with his real name 
Aes gee most people were ignorant that the author had already pub- 

ished twenty volumes. His reputation increased so rapidly that an edi- 

tor, Monsieur Delloge, bought the exclusive right of publishing his works 
for fifteen years at the rate of 15,000 francs per annum, during his life, in 
addition to 6000 francs in ready money. 

I shall here relate an anecdote of Monsieur de Balzac, illustrative of a 
remarkable trait in his character. He entertains a very slender rever- 
ence for truth. He is very garrulous, and his tales are of such au impro- 
bable and Baron Munchausen character, that they almost carry with them 
their own refutation. One Sunday he entered the drawing-room of Ma- 
dame Sophie Gay, and declared that, having been confined to his room 
for a fortnight, he had gained, by writing, during this brief period, 18,000 
francs. This was mnenely a piece offoolish boasting. At an evening party 
last January, he told the whole company that he had made a present of 
a white horse to his friend Sandeau, for his new year’s gift. A few days 
afterwards, Monsieur Sandeau, on being complimented on his hand- 
some present, answered that he knew nothing at all about it. Notwith- 
standing this flat denial, De Balzac still continued to speak of the white 
horse he had bestowed on his friend. One evening he walked up to San- 
deau, and very gravely asked him if he was yleased with the horse he 
had sent him. Sandeau, taking the thing as a joke, answered thatit was 
a most beautiful and interesting animal. This declaration gave Balzac 
new courage, and he remained, to all appearance, a real convert to the 
truth of his own fabrication. , + om 

He lives in a small housejust out of Paris. His furniture is princely, 
yet it is said that, when at home, he dresses like a monk. When he gives 
a dinner to his friends, his table is covered with splendid plate, and the 
livery of his servants is also magnificent. He is of humble origin, but 

ou would take him forthe descendant of some ancient and noble family 

drinks more coffee than six old Frenchwomen. When abroad, he 
carries a gold-headed cane. J 
The next person of distinction I happened to be introduced to was Al- 
honse Karr, who is not much handsomer than De Balzac. Karr was 
Semerly a professor in a mg o and began his literary career by writing 
articles for a Sunday paper, called Figaro. He likes to be considered ec- 
centric, and takes the most scrupulous care to distinguish himself by 
every thing that is odd and original, to excite public attention. Notoriety 
is to him one of the staple articles of existence. He used to dress ina 
suit of black velvet for winter, and in nankeen for suamer; but though 
the materials and colour of his vestments were very opposite, his fashions 
never varied. His mode of living is entirely Turkish. He has no chairs 
in his rooms, only cushions; and sleeps on a sofa without taking off his 
body clothes. ite generally writes lying down on the ground—a some- 
what singular mode of collecting his cogitations. From every thing you 
hear and see of him he seems to have adopted the opinion of Alcibiades, 
that anything is better for an ambitious man than not to be spoken of. He 
nas a negro servant, whom he dresses in scarlet, and sends out to walk with 
a very fine Newfoudland dog, named Freyschutz, which he introduces into 
all his writings as his only faithful friend. The dog and the servant add 
mightily to his popular notoriety ; for he is, without doubt, the most per- 
fect personification of French literary vanity in Paris. The walls of the 
city are covered in all directions with his name, for he never pub- 
lishes any thing without puffing it off, with all the ingenuity and inde- 
fatigable pertinacity of a London tradesman. ‘Twoor three years ago he 
saved a man from drowning, and, according to the custom of the conti- 
nent, a silver medal was given to himon the occasion by the government. 
This memorial he has the silly and childish vanity to wear always at his 
button-hole. 

On my friend and I entering our box at the theatre one evening, just as 
the overture of the Huguenots was about to commence, we saw Madame 
Dadevant, better known by the name of George Sand, leaning on the 
arm of Alfred de Musset, with whom she had been travelling for a wae 
time in Italy. My friend, who knew her very well, approached her, an 
formally introduced me to her. After afew words exchanged between 
us, she invited us to take tea with her the next evening; this English 
custom being now almost generally adopted in Paris in all circles which 
lay any claim to fashion. We accepted the invitation, and had no reason 
to regret fulfilling our promise. I found this lady a very agreeable and 
omaatbhe person. I enjoyed, before the majority of the company arrived, 
a most interesting tete-a-tete with her, on poetry, history, the belles-lettres, 
and we even skirted the borders of speculative philosophy itself. The 
whole evening was delightfully and rationally spent. 

Opposite to our box in the theatre we saw a ladyand gentleman, whose 
appearance struck me very forcibly. The lady, from her fair complexion, 
and light hair, we took to be English. My friend informed me that the 
lady and gentleman were Madame E de G ,and her husband, 
both well known in the literary world: the former by her poetry, which 
at one time was of such high repute that she was called the tenth muse ; 
the latter, as the founder of the cheap press in Paris. L shall here relate 
an anecdote of Madame de G , which proves, in addition to many 
similar ones which I shall mention, what very curious notions Many per 
sons who enjoy a literary reputation on the Continent entertain of the 
meaning of the epithet English gentleman. Lord L » a rich noble- 
man, being in Paris, Monsieur and Madame de G were introduced to 
him and to Lady L His lordship met these two distinguished au- 
thors three or four times afterwards. After spending a little more than a 
fortnight in Paris, Lord L was just on the point of returning to 
England, when one morning, being alone in his breakfast-room, a servant 
entered, and inquired if his lordship would receive a lady, who wished 
most particularly to see him on a matter of most vital importance. Lord 
L desired the servant to show her in. His lordship’s astonishment 
on recognising Madame G——- She immediately began to explain to him 


























the meaning of her abrupt and irregular visit. Her husband, she said, 
had failed in some speculation, was a ruined man, and his reputation for 
ever annihilated, if this very morning he could not find a friend who 
would lend him 1500/7. He had, therefore, sent her to implore his lord- 
ship’s assistance ; and she was sure that a lady could never ask the aid 
of such au accomplished English gentleman in vain. All this was accom- 
panied with floods of tears, and the gesticulations of deep mental anguish. 
Few men can witness the despair of a beautiful and plausible woman un- 
moved. At first his lordship was rather embarrassed, and said that he 
should have been happy to assist her, but was not prepared to raise 1500 
on so short a notice. However, her grief, tears, and engaging manners, 


. that he knew not how to refuse; and he 





so deeply interested Lord L 
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Madame G—— received it with deep humility, and left him expressing 


self to ask such afavour; but making due allowance for the difference of 
national feelings and customs, he troubled himself no more about the af- 
fair. He returned to England next day, where he waited patiently for 
the time when the money was to be repaid. Since this time four or five 

ears have elapsed, Lork L has visited Paris more than once, and 
i met Monsieur and Madame de G——, but they have never, to this 
moment, uttered one single syllable about the 1500/., and Lord L——— 
is too much of a gentleman ever to remind them of the obligation. 

Bnt let us return to the French authors whom [ occasion ly met at the 
Opera House. A man rapidly gaining celebrity in England is Eugéne 
Sue, author of The Mysteries of Paris and The Wandering Jew. His 
father was a physician, who had realized a comfortable independency in 
Paris, and who left his son, our author, about twelve or fourteen hundred 

unds a-year. Young Eugene Sue studied surgery, and was for nearly 
two years on board a French vessel iu the Mediterranean, as assistant- 
surgeon. He has nowa house in Paris, furnished ir the most tasteful and 
elegant manner, in the style of the Renaissance. It is said that the furni- 
ture alone cost more than 4000/.—a large sum fora Parisian author. Un- 
fortunately, his change of circumstances has spoiled him. At present, his 
great ambition is to be considered of noble descent: Nature’s nobility 
cannot satisfy him. What silly aad inconsistent vagaries take possession 
of the sons of genius! This perpetual itching after the casual and dubi- 
ous distinctions of birth leads im into many eccentricities of thinking 
and conduct. One day a lady asked him why he went so seldom into 
general society. Eugene Sue answered, with great apparent ostentation, 
that he was so much occupied in writing, and also that the Duke So-and- 
so always wished him to form one of their select parties. “I am,” said 
the author, “‘ compelled to give up general visiting.”” The lady, who had 
been anintimate friend of his father’s, replied, ‘If you give up visiting 
youdo not resemble your father, who delighted in paying as many visits 

as he could.” 

Eugene Sue is stout-built, rather pale, has long hair, and a thick beard, 
cut in the French fashion. Amongst other foibles, he is very desirous of 
inducing people to believe that he hardly ever eats. When at a dinuer- 
party, he desires his servant to bring him some vegetables, or, perchance, 
only an egg, anda bottle of Seltzer water. But those of his rivals of a 
censorious spirit accuse him of taking good care to have, on such occa- 
sions, some roast beef and pudding in his own privats room, and of ma- 
king a good dinaer there before he makes his entree at the general table. 
Every one knows that, before he wrote The Mysteries of Paris, he publish- 
ed a History of the French Navy, which met with very poor success, and 
entailed no small loss on the publisher. The work was too serious for a 
novel, and too romautic for a history. Something rather disagreeable 
happened to the author a few weeks after the publication of this work. 
Ye received a parcel from Toulon, through the Foreign-office, with three 
seals attached. He opened it very anxiously, and found a small box with- 
in, containing a silver medal, on which was engraved the following in- 
scription iu French:—‘‘ To Monsieur Eugene Sue, a token of gratitude 
from the French Navy.” This was engraved in large letters; but under 
it, in very small type, were found these words :—“ For the History of the 
French Navy he did not write.” 

I had not been long in Paris until I was introduced to Alexandre Du- 





a ____ 


wrote her forthwith a check on his banker for the amount she desired. | tune----such as George Sand, Alfred de Vigny, &c.---were in easy circum- 
stances previous to their commencement of authorship; and therefore 
her gratitude in the warmest terms. After she was gone, Lord L—— be- | they are not, on this account, obliged, like many authors, to bring forth at 
thought himself that Monsieur G—— could just as well have come him- | certain periods a volute, good or bad, under pain of actual starvation. I 
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have been assured, that the dramatic works of Alexandre Dumas or 
him about 1000 francs a month. He gains another net thousand monthly 
for his co-operation with the newspaper La Presse, to which he contri- 
butes two or threearticles a-week. His dramas have no longer the same 
success that they formerly had; and, iu consequence, he has lately pub- 
lished a greater number of historical novels. It is no matter whether 
these be good or bad; they sell well, and the author’s principal object is 
tomake money. The two French authors least reprehensible in this 
respeet are Victor Hugo and Alfred de Vigny. They both consider it 
worth their while to polish a work; and they may rest assured that they 
will be amply pean! 2 by the applause of posterity. 

It isa remarkable fact that the Fansh press, before the year 1830, did 
not produce the eighth part of the works, nor the third part of the news- 
apers, published within the last twoor three years. Almost all the great 
iterary names of the day began to be publicly known in 1831 and 1832. 
Soulié, Gorlau, Masson, De la Fouche, Karr, Balzac, Sand, &c.,---all be- 
long to this period. We do not mention here those who exclusivel 
write poetry, such as Barbier, Emile Deschamps, Altaroche, Bertrand, 
&c.; nor the philosophers: because in this paper, we only intend giving 
a sketch of the authors of what may be termed light literature. 

Owing, probably, to the rapidity with which all these writers have 
been accustomed to compose, the demands for their productions increase 
every day. Their works are generally scld before they are written; 
and, in consequence, some curious questions are occasionally brought be- 
fore the legal tribunals. Among a number, I shall mention the following 
ease :---An author, little known abroad, but who in Paris has the reputa- 
tion of being a man of considerable knowledge and wit, Monsieur Clau- 
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midnight to the scene of the apparition, in the belief that he will again be- 
hold the dreaded spectre which had “almost distilled him to a jelly with 
the act of fear.” In this state of mind he would be startled at every sight 
and sound—at the sighing of the wind, and shadows cast by the moon. 
Thus alive to — he hears advancing footsteps; and the ques- 
tion, “Who's there?” is, to our ear, the sudden instinctive exclamation of 
uncontrollable alarm, and not the ordin challenge between one sen- 
tinel and another. Fear, by concentrating the senses, endows them 
with a supernatural acuteness ; and Shakespeare was not unmindful of the 
fact when he made the listening, breathless Bernardo to be first conscious 
of their mutual approach. Francisco, the sentinel on duty, not recognising 
a comrade in the terrified voice which hails him, replies,— 

“ Nay, answer me; stand and unfold yourself.” 


But the moment Bernardo, reassured at hearing him speak, calls out the 
watch-word, “ Long live the king!” in his habitual tones, the sentinel 
knows his fellow and greets him by name. What follows is an exquisite 
specimen of Shakespeare’s attention to the subtlest minutie. He shows 
us Bernardo eager with expectation, feverish to anticipate the mg oa 
ance of the Ghost, and to keep the secret from extending further, a 
circumstance that would be the certain consequence—that he goes earlier 
than usual, and arrives at his post with unwonted punctuality. “You 
come most carefully upon your hour,” says Francisco. And how nicely 
true to nature is the rejoinder of Bernardo, that it has already struck ? 
He wishes to repel the notion that he is before his accustomed time ; for 
with a guilty feeling he fears tobe suspected. He then bids Francisco 
get to bed; and in the answer of Francisco we have another slight trait 
which strikingly exemplifies how careful Shakespeare was to preserve en- 
tire consistency in the conduct of his characters:— 


“ Fran. For this relief much thanks. ’Tis bitter cold 
And I am sick at heari.” 

















don, took it into his head to write a book under the title of Le Baron d’ Hol- 
bach. An editor or publisher agreed to give him 4000 francs for the work, 
which was to form two volumes. M. Claudon, finding the subject much 
richer than he at first anticipated, could not fully develope his plan in two 
volumes, but wished to add athird. The publisher refused to accept the 
work in three volumes, and insisted upon the author keeping strictly to 
the letter of his contract. The case being brought before the regular tri- 
bunal, M. Claudon was condemned to the verbatim fulfilment of his writ- 
teu agreement. In consequence of this decisien, he terminated his work 
abruptly, and Baron d' Holbach made its appearance in two volumes. The 
editor had reason to lament his rashness and obstinacy ; for a few months 
after the author sold the third volume of the work to another person, and 
it was considered very much superior, indeed, to the other two volumes 
which had preceded it. 

At the present, writing a book has quite become a money-making af- 
fair. This is carried to such a length that, as I have already noticed, a 
writer in Paris sells a work before he has composed a line of it, and only 
sets to his task when the printer is waiting for him. Some write the 
half, or the third, or even the quarter of a novel, a comedy, or a vaude- 
ville, sell it, and the remainder is made up by some other person. Every 
one has heard of the Duchess d’Abrantes, the wife of Junot, who died be- 
fore he could secure a fortune to his family ; but few know that the eldest 
son, the Duke Napoleon d'Abrantes, works [this is the proper expression ] 
for the Ambign Comique, and for some other Parisian minor theatres, 
when they are in want of new pieces. Whata deplorable state of litera- 


mas; who, hearing! was a foreigner, began talking of Brussels, and of} ture! Of course, poetry is very little sought after. 


the many kind and intelligent friends he had made there. He is a tall 
man, with dark complexion, blue eyes, and rather a Moorish face. The 
Parisian press, under the first impulse given by Granier de Cassagnac and 
Victor Hugo, accused him, a few years ago, of being very apt to borrow 
the materials for his books of his friends and acquaintances, and making 
them his own, by his peculiar manner of treating the respective subjects. 
His Therese was taken from the work of Monsieur Souvestre; La T'our 
de Nesle was written by Gaillardet, and arranged by Dumas; Angele be- 
longs in a great part to Monsieur Anicit Bourgeois; Richard Darlington, 
to Monsieur Dimaux; Don Juan de Marana, to Merimee; and such is the 
literary history of most of his other works. 

Monsieur Dumas is the son of the republican French general Alexan- 


dre Damas, who, it is reported, was thrown into prison by the father of 


the present King of Naples. Although the author of so many works, 
which are highly paid for by the publisher, Dumas keeps no carriage 
nor have his servants any livery. He is one of that class of men in 
France who have the greatest number of what are called friends. Some 
people speak in warm and enthusiastic terms of him, while others do 
quite the contrary. Those who seem to know him best, and who have 
the opportunity of seeing him in all the different phases of public and 
roves life, say, that,he is delightful on first acquaintance; but that his 


With the exception of Victor Hugo, Lamaitine, Auguste Barbier, and 
a few others, nobody in France could make any money by a volume of 
ey The printer could not find purchasers for more than one hun- 
red copies! and although no more are in general struck off, the author 
is often obliged to give them away in order that the whole edition should 
not remain on the shelves. It is, perhaps, from this reason that five or 
six of the best French authors are totally unable to put four lines together 
into veree. Balzac does not know where or how a verse shonld begin 
orend. Jules Janin was obliged to have recourse to the kindness of 
Auguste Barbier to compose the short piece of poetry for him, in his 
novel of L’ Ane mort et la Femme guillotinée. George Sand, wishing to 
insert some stanzas in one of her last works, had them written by Henri 
de Latouche, one of the most gifted but neglected poets of France. I 
could add a great number of similar examples ; but I wish to spare some 
names which have preserved in England a reputation far beyond their 
merits, principally from their isons oess often brought before the public 
by some kind friends in the French newspapers. 
In general I would advise all English readers never to form their opi- 
niens of the merits of French authors from the articles inserted in tne 
Lnewspapers of that country. Some clever writers of clever books are 
seldom mentioned by them; whilst the names of others, whose works 





ead ruling his heart, he loses his head very rapidly. One of the most 
curious faucies of Dumas, and some other Theuher men, such as Victor 
Hugo, Theophile Gautier, &c., is to write long articles, nay, even volumes, 
on the manners, customs, and character of a people, without ever having 
takent the least trouble of personally studying or examining them. This 
curious fact has often been noticed by the French critics themselves, when 


are hardly worth reading, are invariably placed before the public eye 
and extravagantly praised. This fact may, in some measure, account for 
the profitable trade of Monsieur Le Bigna, a name known to few out of 
Fraace. 1 shall, therefore, make a passing remark or two on the man 
and his calling. Monsieur Le Bigna is an honest trader in second-hand 
books, and asort of undertaker of literature. When a publisher wishes 


writing ou the Impressions de Voyages of Dumas, and Le Rhin of Victor | to get rid of a pile of books, which he has no hope of selling, he takes 


Hugo. These works are full of the most curious and palpable mistakes, 
entirely in opposition to all historical and meral truths. This is carried 
to such a degree, that in the latter work of Hugo’s there is a beautiful 


description of the funeral pomp of Mary of Burgundy, as her body was 
conveyed «'ong the Rhine, on its way to Vienna, for interment. “Now, 
every one »nows that she died and was buried at Bruges, where her tomb 
is still admired by all strangers who visit that ancient city of Flanders. 
This is only one out of the many examples we could quote on this | tion. 


subject. 


It may, perhaps, be interesting to the reader to have some knowledge | *tantly falls fifty 


them to Monsieur Le Bigna, who purchases the whole impression, irre- 
spective of the author’s name, at the fixed price of fifty centimes per vo- 
lume. Some unfortunate writers have had the mortification to witness 
the whole impression of some of their works disposed of in this mapner. 
Monsieur Le Bigna carries on an important trafic with the grocers, to- 
bacco merchants, and the circulating libraries in small towns and villages; 
and he also supplies the colonies, and receives a premium on exporta- 
One may readily imagine that this man is the terror of all aspiring 
and ambitious French authors. Whoever is placed on his catalogue, in- 
er cen: in commercial value, and seventy-five in the 


of the commercial value, if I may be allowed such an expression, of the estimation of his literary brethren. When a crabbed publisher quarrels 


author of whom I have just spoken. 


The regular sale of his most cele- with a writer, and it so happens that the former has still a few volumes 


brated works is from four to five thousand copies, in different editions. | °f the work of the latter, they are revengefully transferred to the shelves 


Other authors, like Frederic Soulie, Leon Galen, Emile Souvestre, Al- 


of Monsieur Bigna, from whom they are sure to be eagerly repurchased, 


honse Karr, Michel Raymond, sell from two to three thousand copies on- | ¢ither by the author or his friends, to prevent debasement and humiiia- 


y- There isa third class of authors, of whose works there are seldom 


tion. In order to promote his own pecuniary ends, Monsieur Bigna 


more than twelve hundred or two thousand struck off ; such as Alphonse sometimes sticks up the name of an author’s book, in rather a conspicuous 


Royer, Paul de la Croix, &c. 


manner or spot, in his place of business; and this invariably calls forth 


We shail cast a glance, in the way of pecuniary remuneration, to the immediate attention from those deeply interested in the matter. 


Princes of Literature. 


of view, has few, if any rivals. He is considered by his countrymen as 


First, stands Balzac, who, in a commercial point 


Another misfortune of a writer is, to find a copy of his work on a quai 
or book-stall, in some obscure street, particularly if the copy has been a 


the most fertile of all their novel writers. It has often been asserted that vapor one to some kind friend or a patron. I remem- 


the number of works published by him, having his real or pseudo name, 
euch as Horace de St. Aubin, Lor 
build a good-sized house of books. 
lished his first novel, he had a 
literary composition is most laborious. He copies the same manuscript 
over seven or eight times, and even then he takes great care to have his 
work printed and corrected at his own house, and by his own printer, 
before he sends it to the press; therefore, instead of a manuscript, Balzac 
pear sends his works in printed sheets to his editor. If he happen 


y chance to forward his own hand-writing, it is found by no means a 
Very easy task to decipher. 


At the time Monsieur Balzac pub- 


in France, the readers of reviews, and of the daily papers, not being of 


the same class of persons as the subscribers to circulating libraries, a spe- 
cies of literary speculation has arisen out of this circumstance. Balzac, 


er once having purchased the first volume of Affaires de Rome, with this 


R’hone, &c. would be sufficient to | imscription, “A Monsieur B. de L*** : Hommage du respect de son obeissant 


serviteur, F. de Lamennais.” This volume and the precious autograph 


private printing-press. His manner of | Cost me just one franc! What is found in this way, in the greatest quan- 


tity, is poetry—poor poetry! the beggar of the nineteenth century !— 
Frazer's Magazine. 


—»———. 


RECENT EDITIONS OF SHAKESPEARE. 


THE CHARACTER OF HAMLET. 
(The London Quarterly Review for March contains a critical article on 
Charles Knight's and J. Payne Collier’s editions of the works of the great 
dramatic bard. We extract from it the following remarks on the character 














for example, sold for a high price to the Revue de Paris a novel in separate of Hamlet. } 


chapters, which was a month afterwards again published in volumes ; and 


the second editor had no reason to complain that the sale had diminished 
in consequence of the previous publication of the work. George Sand (or} both of Mr. Knight and Mr. Collier. 


Madame Dudevant, one and the same person) and Jules Janin ge 
sell the first edition of a work in two volume 


Janin, and have seen his houses and carriages, may e 


articles in praise of everything concerning the opera; besides his co 
»peration in @ great nu . | 
of festivals, &c. 
advertisements, at 
he signs his name 
received 1000 francs 
de Custine. 
is far from improbable—this 
enemy 4 satisfactorily for his expensive mode of living. _ . 
PE singe L. os peers imagine that there are a great number of Frenct 
ie pan Se t os Pen furnish themselves with horses, carriages 
this description in ‘tl e ‘hol eon perhaps, aes ane. an ane ae ao 
aan Ledley ae +o — of og krench metropolis. Amongs 
U8 Carriage the e Scribe, whvu has inscribed on the panels o 
tuna.” S; 


id introductions to the literary works of others to whict 


Several other literary personages, who enjoy the smiles of For 


mber of papers, reviews, miscellanies, descriptions 
M. Janin also writes a considerable number of prefaces, | 


- It was confidently and currently stated that he had | 
t for a review of anew work written by the Marquis | 
If we suppose that he makes as much every week—which 
rate of making money by his literary labours 


device of two pens crossed, with the motto, “* Inde For- 


In hopes of stimulating some worthy scholar to yet another edition, we 
intend ere long to enter upon a more detailed examination of the labours 
Meantime, a single play may per- 


nerally | haps affords sufficient illustration of the truth of one assertion that we 


It i . : s for abeut 6000 francs (240/.) | have now hazarded, namely—that Shakespeare presents a wide field for 
t is doubtful if they ever raise as much as 8000 francs (3201.) Those 


who are acquainted with the very expensive manner of living of Jules 


| further discovery. None of his dramas have been more studied than Ham- 
let, and yet it contains, in our opinion, entire scenes which have been 


asily imagine that it) only partially understood at all. There is considerable difficulty in im- 
1s not by the sale of his novels that he is enabled to live in this style. yt wd pe 


There 18 not, perhaps, another person in all France who employs his tal- 
ents in So many different ways as he does. Independently of the feuille- | 
ton which he constantly writes for the Journal des Debats, he compuses 


| parting the interior meaning of a dialogue which must be broken up into 
\ fragments and commented on piecemeal : for it is not till the evidence 
is complete, the disjointed parts connected, and the whole viewed in its 
unity, that the full force and truth of the interpretation can be expected 
to appear. But without dreaming that all our convictions will be shared, 
| or claiming originality for every remark it may be necessary to make, we 
do not despair of succeeding in the attempt to throw some new light upon 
one detached page more of that wondrous genius, at once the most and 
the least transparent in the popular literature of the world. 

Every word which drops from the lips of Shakespeare's personages |s 
the appropriate expressioa of their inward feelings; and owing to that 
characteristic we have mentioned of the mighty master—that he will not 
| stoop te be his own expositor in violation of uature—we miss the spirit 

in which they speak unless we note accurately their particular position at 
,| the time. It is from the neglect of this precaution that the opening of 
t| Hamlet, whichis alive with excitement, striking contrasts, and the most 
t! delicate touches of nature, seems to have been taken by the editors, old 
t' and new, for nothing more than an unimpassioned conversation between 

two sentinels. Twice had Bernardo been encountered on the platform 
| by the Ghost of the King, and he is now for the third time advancing at 





1 


And because he is sick at heart, absorbed in the contemplation of his indi- 
vidual griefs, he has not remarked the ill-concealed agitation of Bernar- 
do. With a mind at ease, his attention would have been excited and his 
curiosity roused. As he is going, Bernardo asks, with an off-hand air of 
assumed indifference, ‘Have you had quiet guard ?”—an inqviry he dared 
not make in a formal way, in direct conversation, lest he should betray 
his anxiety. The assurance he receives—‘“ Not a mouse stirring” —in re- 
lieving him as to the hours past, fixes his thoughts the more exclusively 
on the coming momente. He has no wish to be left alone. He is impa- 
tient to be jomed by his companions, and his parting word to Francisco 
is— 
“Well, good night. 
if you do meet Horatio and Marcellus, 
The rivals of my watch, bid them make haste.” 


Francisco has scarcely left Bernardo when, hearing Horatio and Mar- 
cellus coming, he challenges them:—‘ Stand, ho! Who is there?’ The 
few words which pass in the next half page, common-place as they aj 
pear to the inattentive reader, are strokes of character the finest and 
most expressive. Marcellus had been Bernardo’s associate on the two 
preceding nights, and ae shares Bernardo’s solicitude. Horatio is scepti- 
cal about the Ghost,{and maintains it to be a delusion. The difference of 
their emotions is seen in their replies to the interregation of the sentinel. 
Horatio, light-hearted and disengaged, is the first to answer. He calls out 
quickly and buoyantly, “ Friends to this ground.” With slow solemnity 
Marcellus adds, “ And liegemen to the Dane.” His mind is upon the 
mysterious phantom. He marvels what it forebodes. His vague suspi- 
cion that it portends some treason or misfortune to the state leads him to 
join to the careless exclamation of Horatio a protestation of their loyalty. 
Following the current of his thoughts, he is lost in meditation; he is un- 
conscious of the presence of Francisco, who has come up with them ; and 
when the latter says, ‘‘Give you good night,” he exclaims, like one 
awakened from atrance, “ O! farewell, honest soldier!” On any other 
supposition the ejaculation would be unmeaning, and it is conclusive to 
show what Shakespeare intended. The reverie of Marcellus once broken, 
| he turns from fruitless speculation to the business of the night; and in the 
same breath in which he bids Francisco farewell, inquires who has re- 
lieved him, that he may be satisfied it is no other than his own partner 
| Bernardo. Francisco goes his way. Marcellus shouts “ Holloa! Ber- 
nardo!”’ “Say,” returns Bernardo, without stopping to reply directly to 
the salutation. ‘ What! is Horatio there?’’ Horatio is the scholar that 
is to accost the Ghost; he is the superior on whom both place their reli- 
ance, and Bernardo is all eagerness to learn that he has not failed his ap- 
pointment. Horatio speaks for himself, and continues tu manifest his in- 
credulity in his jogular rejoinder, ‘‘ A piece of him.” Bernardo, over- 
joyed to be relieved of his solitude, receives them with such rapturous 
warmth—- Welcome, Horatio: welcome, good Marcellus !’"—that Mar- 
cellus imagines from his excited manner that the Ghost has visited him 
already. ‘‘ What,” he says, not so much inquiringly as taking it for gran- 
ted—‘ What, has this thing appear’d again to-night?” The answer of 
Bernardo, “I have seen nothing,” brings Marcellas to Horatio’s disbelief 
of the whole story : 











“‘ Horatio says ’tis but our fantasy,” &c. 


The compression of the scene is wonderful, and there is perhaps ne 
passage in any drama which exhibits equal variety in the same space. 
The fright of Bernardo, his suppressed emotion, his dislike to be by him- 
self, the unconsciousness of Francisco, the levity of Huratio, the abstrac- 
tion and highly wrought feelings of Marcellus, the intense excitement in 
the greeting with Bernardo, are all brought out clear and well-defined in 
about twenty lines. Condensed and rapid as is the dialogue, it is com- 

lete. Nothing is omitted that was proper to the occasion. Nor isit the 
aaa pemarhable part of the art that, inthe midst of so much animation, 
and the play and conflict of so many passions, there is not a tinge of exag- 
geration. The soberness of reality is preserved throughout. 

We are carried from the plaiform to the palace; and must proceed to 
remark, that when the King, surrounded by bis courtiers, endeavours by 
bribes and arguments to dissipate the Prince’s gloom and resentment, 
of which he dreads the contagious effects, Hamlet only breaks the sul- 
lenness and silence with which he treats these advances, to lash the 
King’s hypocrisy, and not, as is generally supposed, to give vent to the 
affliction of his own soul, which is the last topic he would gratuitously 
broach before such an assembly. His mother consoles him for the loss 
of his father with the reflection that death ls common ; and, on his assent- 
ing, rejoins— 

“Tf it be, 
Why seems it so particular with thee ?” 


He wilfully misunderstands her, as though she had accused him of feign- 
ing, that he may have the opportunity to draw a sarcastic contrast 
tween his own real woe and the emblems of it which constituted the sole 
mourning pf the royalcomple. His repudiation of the “ inky cloak” and 
“customary suits of solemn black,” — 


“ These, indeed, seem, 
For they are actions that a man might play”— 


are taunts aimed at the lofty sinner before him. Personal satire is a pre 
dominant characteristic of Hamlet. ae - 
We pass to the assumed madness. Some change in his deportment is 
inevitable. A show of respect to his mother and submission to her hus- 
band is no longer possible. He cannot so far condescend to play the 
hypocrite. But since he is unable to do that violence to his feelings, he 
fears that his harsh and altered demeanour will excite suspicion. Worse 
than this, his passion for Ophelia stands in his way. A blighted man, he 
can never hope to indulge it more ; and it is incompatible with the fulfil- 
ment of his vow to wipe clean the table of his memory for the register 
ofone command. But he can give her no explanation of his inconstancy. 
Must he leave her to break her heart with humiliation and disappoint- 
ment? The garb of lunacy affords the solution of the difficulty. It will 
account to Ophelia for his estrangement, to the King and Queen for his 
rudeness. tis a mask, from belftind which | e can watch others and re- 
main impeuetrable himself. 
The feature of the greatest interest in this acted madness, that in which 
Shakespeare displays the most inimitable address, has been very dimly 
seen,—the double aspect that much of it is intended to wear, having an 
appearance of disordered intellect to those who are not in his secrets, and 
aconnected meaning to the audience who are. The commencement ot 
his antic disposition is exhibited to Ophelia. His demeanour to ber would 





have been consistent with perfect sanity, had it been accompanied with 
| explanatory words. The gazing on her face, the shaking of her arm, the 
bowing of his head, the sigh so piteous and profound, are merely his final 


first and hardest sacrifice that he makes to hisdestiny. He is next brought 
into contact with Polonius. The ofticious old man attacks him im the 
pride of fancied penetration to probe the cause of his derangement. Ham- 
I let is sufficiently acquainted with his character to see through his design; 
and when Polonius, addressing him as one bereft of understanding, 1 
quires, ‘Do you know me, my lord?” he answers with a covert sar- 
| casm, ‘“‘ Excellent well; you are a fishmonger:"’—a courtier come to fish 


| and surely not exaggerated, leave-taking of the lady of his love. It is the 
} 
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for information at the bidding of your master. The courtier’s non-com- 
rehension of the first sally gives additional point to the second. ‘“ Not 
, my lord,” protests Polonius: and Hamlet retorts, “Then I would you 
were so honest a man :’’—as honest as the fishmonger you suppose me to 
mean, for yours is not so respectable a trade. 

The imputation on Polonius leads to the celebrated p e upon 
which the commentators have exhausted their ingenuity without any 
result that need discourage one guess more. Hamlet’s faith in human 
virtue, shaken by the marriage of his mother, is destroyed by the revela- 
tions of the Ghost, and his mind is constantly brooding over the universal 
sinfulness of the world. Hence, to the remonstrating interrogatory of 
Polonius,—*“ Honest, my lord ?’—his misanthropic reply, ‘ Aye, sir; to 
be honest, as this world goes, is to be one man picked out of ten thousand ;” 
and he proceeds to — a reason why it should be so ;—“ For if thesun 
breed maggots in adead dog, behinda good, kissing carrion” ——Here he 
breaks off with the sudden question to Polonius, “‘ Have youa daughter ?”’ 
He was well aware that the effect of his interview with Ophelia would 
be to persuade her father that he was distracted with love ; and finding 
that he has get into a logical discussion inconsistent with madness, 
he turns abruptly to a topic which will confirm Polonius in the de- 


ion. 

The difficulty is to fill up the reasoning which Hamlet left incomplete. 
“An honest man”—we take his meaning to be—“ is a rare being, one of 
ten thousand, and it caanot be otherwise in the very nature of things ; for 
if the sun, which is a good, when it kisses carrion breeds only maggots, 
what issue is to be expected where both are vile, when man breeds with 
man, corruption with corruption?” The analogy is s»mewhat fanciful, 
but not therefore out of keeping with Hamlet's preceling humour. He 
then ingeniously adapts the language of this unfinished argument to the 
newly started sabject of Ophelia. ‘“ Let her not walk i’ the sun; conce 
tion is a blessing ; but as your daughter may conceive, —friend look to ’t; 
The sun, which produces maggots in the dead dog, produces desire in 
mortals. Let her not walk in it. She may conceive under its influence ; 
and though conception in itself is a blessing, yet as your daughter ma: 
conceive, you had better look to it. It is not unlikely that the wo 
“* maggots” is intended to be mentally supplied when Hamlet stops short 
at “‘conceive,” since it is the phrase suggested by his preceding illustra- 
tion, might be used metaphorically in the present instance for a fallen sin- 
ful offspring, such as Hamlet has complained form the bulk of the world. 
Elliptical sentences that are to sound incoherent to Polonius, yet be in- 
telligible to the spectators, can scarcely fail to miss one or other of their 
contradictory purposes,—to be too perspicuous for the former, or too 
enigmatical for the latter. So the result has proved. Noone, except 
Warburton, has extorted a mening Seve the pussage which speaks of the 
sun breeding maggots, to which the alternative of considering it a jumble 
of nonsense would not be preferable. Warburton read a “ god” for “a 
good”—and maintained that the design was to answer the objections 
raised against Providence from the existence of evil. Johnson has said 
of the Bishop’s note, that it “ almost sets the critic on a level with the 
author”—an eulogy which must have proceeded from Johnson’s admira- 
tion of the ingenuity displayed, conated with the delight it always afforded 
him to extract a moral sentiment from the text, and not from any belief in 
the justness of the explanation, which everybody repudiates. A stronger 
example could not be found of that for which Johnson censured Warbur- 
ton inhis Preface,—his proneness “to give his author more profundity 
of meaning than the sentence admits.” [n fact, he displayed in his notes 

same pride of paradox which distinguishes his great work. He had 
the childish vanity to spend his strong and sagacious mind in devising 
perverse interpretations, sometimes to pera, + acuteness, and some- 
times out of opposition to more ingenious commentators, whom he loved 
to contradict with dogmatic insolence. But, with all his faults, it may 
be truly said of him, that no one was ever more plausible when he was 
wrong, or more conclusive when he was right.* 

There is —————s exceedingly ludicrous in the muttered musings of 
Polonius when Hamlet introduces Ophelia. “ Still harping on my daugh- 
ter:—yet he knew not at first; he said I was a fishmonger. He is far 

one—far gone.” _It is nota little diverting at the outset, when he has 

een loudly vaunting his insight into Hamlet’s lunacy, and pushes forward 
with bustling self-importance to verify his con jectures, to see him made 
the butt for wit which he has not the sense to understand, by a man whom 
he takes tor mad. The merriment at his expense rises to its height when 
he repeats the hidden sarcasm to himself, and draws from it a confirma- 
tion of the total overthrow of Hamlet’s mind. His continued plying of 
the Prince with questions at length provokes a retort that is ona level 
with his capacity. Teasing him to know what it is he reads, he gets for 
an answer, “Slanders, sir; for the satirical rogue says here that old men 
have grey beards,” &c. &c. &c. Warburton pedantically asserts that by 
the satirical rogue is meant Juvenal. But the book from which Hamlet 
reads is none other than Polonius. An abstract description of age, glanc- 
ing obliq uely at the ancient lord, would not have half the force and hu- 
mour of this individual portrait, this faithful copy ofa living original, 
who, while being drawn at full length, stands exposed to the gaze and 
laughter of the audience. , 

Polonius retires to make way for Rosencrantz and Guildenstern. These 
former friends of Hamlet are sent by the King to worm themselves into 
his confidence. They have heard nothing of his interview with Ophelia, 
which does not reach the ears of the King till after he has instructed 
them in the part they are to play. 

“ What should it be, 
More than his father’s death, that thus have put him 
So much from the understanding of himself, 
I cannot dream of,” 


is all the clue he affords them. Their own sordid natures lead them to 
infer that he is mad with vexation at the loss of the crown. They open- 
iy tax him with ambition, and this ruling ideat gives the tone to the 
commencement of their conversation. Hamlet’s warm welcome, “ Good 
lads, how do ye both?” is answered by Rosencrantz, “ As the indifferent 
children of the earth ;” and Guildenstern immediately follows it up with, 
“ Happy in that we ave not overhappy.”’ They think to wean him from his 
aspirations by panegyrics on the felicity of moderate station. Conscious 
that he must be deeply impressed with the knavery that has supplanted 
him, they reply to his question, “‘ What news?” with the same clumsy 
artifice, “ None, my lord, but that the world’s grown honest.” Hamlet 
is a very penetrating observer. Whea he asks Horatio what brings him 
from Wittenber , and Horatio, out of reluctance to broach the tender 
subject of his father’s funeral, pretends “a truant disposition,” he instant- 
ly sees that it is an evasive auswer. “I know,” he rejoins, “ you are no 
truant,” and reiterates his demand, “ But what is your affair at Elsinore ?” 
Much less is he imposed upon by the craft of Rosencrantz and Guilden- 
stern. Their forced reflection is evidently directed to an end; and the 
playful style of his conversation changes to searching inquiry. “Then is 
dooms-day near ;” for nothing short of impending judgment could have 
worked a reformation in the world. “But your newsis not true. Let 
me question more in particular. What have you, my good friends, de- 
served at the hands of Fortune that she sends you to prison hither?” He 
divines who has employed them ; aad his disparagement of Denmark is 
to unmask their real sympathies. But it is also his genuine opinion. 
The iniquity of all man ind has become his settled creed, and he calls 
Denmark “ a prison,” not solely because his distressed and wearied spirit 
would fain flee away and be at rest, but because, in his morbid imagina- 
tion, it contains only criminals. He looks upon the kingdoms of the 
earth as so “ many confines, wards, and dungeons,” peopled by evil-doers, 
—“‘ Denmark,’’ which holds his murderous uncle and incestuous mother, 
“ being one of the worst.” It is another of those Janus-faced speeches 
that he delights to utter. The King’s sycophants misunderstand him. It 
seems to them a proof of their conjecture that his disorder is ambition, — 
that he frets and chafes at the limits set to his advancement. Hamlet 
vehemently disclaims the notion. “God! I could be bounded in a 
nut-shell, and count myself a king of infinite space, were it not that I 
have bad dreams.” They again of necessity miss the dark allusion to the 
revelations of crime which are the key to Hamlet's disgust, and pertina- 
ciously descant upon ambition and its vanity—till Hamlet, tired of their 
oe cutsthem short with—“ Shall we to the court? for, by my 
- I cannotreason.” They express their intention of constituting them- 
ves his attendants; but, not choosing to be dogged and spied by them, 
— them off with an excuse. “No such matter: I wi not sort you 
with the rest of my servants; for to speak to you like an honest man, I 
am most dreadfully attended.” The pretence, whether well founded or 
not, is happily selected. To the persons to whom it is addressed it 


* Mr. Kuight, following a hint of Coleridge's, takes good for not a sub- 
stantive, but an adjective. With him the dead dog isa “ good kissing car- 
rion,” that is, a carrion good at kissing—a productive carrion. This is 
a it —, the sequel meaningless. 

kespeare affords us another hint in a subsequent scene that s 
was their belief. Foiled and discomfited in the pe naare interview, ae 
are compelled, if they would earn their wages, to return to the charge; 
amd when Rosencrantz intreats Hamlet to confide to him the cause of his 

per, Hamlet, who likes to foster each man in his own delusion, an- 
sewers, “Sir, I lack advancement.” 








would sound of a piece with his, general discontent. But the principal 
point is in the double entendre, we have no doubt was marked in 
the original acting. The dreadful attendance to which he referred was 
the being followed by them, and the honesty he professed was the telling 
them so to their faces. It carries him back to the treachery they are 
practising towards him. He again assails them toknow what bring them 
to Elsinore. Their assertion that it is to visit him calls forth anew one 
of his scornful ambiguities. “ Beggar that I am, I am even poor in 
thanks; butI thank you.” He cannot genuinely thank them for perfidy, 
bat he thanks them formally. “And sure, dear friends, my thanks are 
too dear ahalfpenny.” They have journeyed, he intimates, with better 
expectations, and fora higher reward; and then he pursues them with 
ae upon question, in breathless succession, till his unflagging irony 
inishes their confusion, and defeats their resolution to sustain .he decep- 

tion. Hamlet, when he has wrenched frem them the confession that they 
are the agents of the King, acknowledges his melancholy, and bursts into 
the majestic description of the beauty and glory of all created things, 
which, seen through the medium of absorbing grief, have, in spite of 
their magnificence, ceased to charm him. When he winds up his pane- 
c on “the paragon of animals” with the question, “And yetto me what 

is this quintessence of dust?” and replies, “‘ man delights not me, no, nor 
woman neither”—the addition, ‘nor woman neither,” is drawn from 
him by the remembrance that pleasure has deserted him even in that 
form which had been the dearest to his heart. As he pronounces the 
words, “ Man delights not me, no, nor woman neither,” he catches Rosen- 
crantz and Guildenstern exchanging a significant smile. Their thoughts 
are not of Ophelia; for, as we have remarked, they have not been put 
upon that scent, nor does Hamlet so understand them, since when he de- 
mands the reason of their mirth he omits all mention of woman, and 


P- | simply inquires, “ Why did you laugh when I said, Man delights not me ?” 


Their laugh has a different source. They continue the dupes of their 
original delusion. They fancy that Hamlet is preyed upon by ambition, 
and they smile at what they deem his affected disregard of his fellow- 
creatures,—his, whose sole desire is rule and dominion. Unable to as- 
siga thereal reason, Rosencrantz is driven to frame a lame excuse, and 
to pretend that he was thinking if Hamlet delighted not in man, what poor 
entertainment the players would receive from him. 


— @~—— 
THE GUERILLA’S LEAP. 


A TRUE TALE OF PORTUGAL. 
BY WILLIAM H. G. KINGSTON, ESQ. 


A bright prospect opened for Portugal, when the blue and white ban- 
ner of her young Queen was first unfurled on the shores of Mindello, for, 
on that day was struck a noble blow for constitutional freedom, 
freedom which can keep at bay the great enemies of mankind— 
bigotry and despotism. las! that late events should have so belied 
the glorious promise of the past! 

The sons of Lusitania were, however, doomed to suffer much before those 
times of fleeting prosperity could be obtained, for that event was but the 
prelude to scenes of civil strife, famine, plague, horrors, and miseries of 
all kinds which long afflicted their lovely Tanks and with which even 
now, some, by their insane machinations, seek again to curse their coun- 


try. 

The gallant Dom Pedro, the day after landing with his little band of 
heroes, entered Oporto in triumph, the forces of his usurping brother, 
Dom Miguel, having retreated at his approach ; but the Miguelites soon 
collecting in great numbers, the Constitutionalists were besieged for 
many months in the city, a toa furious bombardment and a scarcity 
of provision, added te which the cholera broke out among the starving 
population, and carried off vast numbers of those whom famine and the 
shot and shells of the rentless foes had spared. Besides these accumu- 
lated miseries, the heroic city was continually exposed to the most des- 
perate assaults of the Miguelite forces, urged on to conquest, by the 
promises of plunder and the most unrestrained license ; yet, notwith 
standing their vastly superior numbers to those of the defenders, each 
attack was successfully repulsed. At length the glorious victory of the 
fire-eating Napier, and the chivalrous exploit otf Terceira, compelled 
the besiegers to march southward for the defence of that part of their 
kingdom. 

So closely was the city invested, that less than a quarter of a mile of 
sea-coast alone remained in the power of the Constitutionalists, ex- 
posed on each side to the shot and shell of tne enemy, with a raging surf 
constantly breaking over the rocks which fringe it. On this small por- 
tion of beach, boats laden with provisions, supplied by the fleet of mer- 
chantman anchored in the offing, constantly landed their cargoes, though 
their crews at times suffered great loss from the cross fire of the Miguel- 
ites. However, their utmost efforts could not furnish sufficient food for 
the famishing people. By another means also, a small quantity of pro- 
visions were Sie time to time thrown into the city. The flat-bottomed 
boats used on dark and stormy nights to glide noiselessly down the 
Douro to Oporto, and, under shelter of the lofty cliff, on which stands the 
Sera Convent, to disembark their cargoes unperceived and unmolest- 
ed by the enemy posted on the southern bank of the stream. So success- 
ful, at length, were these expeditions, and of so much service were they 
to the besieged, that the Miguelite General becoming cognizant of 
them, bethought him of establishing patrols along the banks of the river, 
and guard-boats, om the water, to put a stop for the future to such prac- 
tices. 

Among the officers appointed to the command of these patrols was a 
Guerilla Chief, of the name of Gaviao, who had assumed the title of Ma- 
jor. Gaviao is the Portuguese fora hawk. Major Gaviao fully supported 
the character of his name by —— prey of every description within 
his reach, and the present occasion afforded hima rich harvest. His dis- 
trict extended from the river Tamega along the north bank of the Douro, 
as far as Oporto. His practice was to levy a toll on the boats hign up the 
stream, then allowing them to continue their voyage, again to stop them 
lower down, and to compel them to pay a second time. On occasions, 
he would even seize the whole cargo, if the crews attempted to grumble 
at this treatment, and of course the unfortunate people had no redress, as 
in so doing he was only performing his duty, sanctioned by his superiors. 
He was neglecting his orders when he allowed them to pass. Such con- 
duct was sufficient of itself to gain him the most dire hatred of the pea- 
santry through every part of the country infested by his presence; he 
was, besides, savage and revengeful, and passionate in the extreme, and 
was suspected of having committed more than one murder with his own 
hand. His appearance did not belie his general character. His figure 
was rather above the usual height of his countrymen, his visage swarthy, 
with a quantity of hair, dark as the raven’s wing, surrounding it; his eyes 
were deep set and black, poe malignantly forth like a baneful light 
in some damp cavern, while his features, though regular, wore with every 
change an expression of evil. 

Such is the no very flattering description we received of the Guerilla 
Chief—the hero of our tale. In other times he would have been a bandit. 
In other lands a highwayman, a housebreaker, or a bubble railroad pro- 
jector. Nature made him a villain—circumstances, what he was. 

It was midnight! The sky was overcast with thick clouds, so that nei- 
ther moon nor stars shed their light upon the world, with scarcely a 
breath of wind to ruffle the surface of the water, asa boat glided slowly 
down the stream of the majestic and wealth-bearing Douro. 

They had proceeded thus in silence for some miles, and were then ap- 
proaching the picturesquely situated village of Melros, embosomed in trees 
and surrounded b pr. wor sand green fields. This place is some miles 
below the town of Entre-ambos-os-rios, between the two rivers, so called 
from being situated on the fork of land formed by the junction of the 
river Tamega and the Douro. At this town commenced the district 
placed under the tender mercies of Gaviao. The stream now becoming 
of considerable breadth the men at the oars commenced a conversation 
between themselves in alow whisper. 

“The Holy Virgin preserve us; I hope we shall reach the city in 
safety,” said one. 

“ Not if that ill-begotten Gaviao, and his friend the diabo, have their 
way,” answered another. 

“We were well fleeced at Entre-ambos-os-rios, and if they knew 
where to pitch upon us, depend upon it we should not escape them 
without another visit. The nightis dark, and we have come on bravely,” 
said a third. 

“Ah,” observed the first, “ but the diabo can fly farther than we can 
row, and see in the dark as well asin daylight.” 

: The good Saints protect us,” ejaculated the four, crossing them- 
selves. 

Scarcely had they spoken, when a loud voice hailed from the shore, 
“ Quem vai la?" [“ Who goes there?’’] But the gallant helmsman did not 
alter his course. 

“ Row, my friends, row for your lives,” he cried, in a singing whisper, 
loud enough to be heard by his companions in the fore part of the boat. 
They silently obeyed his orders. 

The hail was repeated, and immediately a musket was fired from the 
shore at them, the whizzing over their heads. 
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“ A boat coming up the river!” cried the lad in the bows, with a hur- 


ried, alarmed accent. They were the last words he spoke. 

Again they were hailed from the shore, end a musket was seen to flash. 
A loud shriek accompanied the report. A splash was heard in the water, 
and a dark object floated by. The young helmsman leapt from the plat- 
form on which he stood, and struck out for the body of the youth; ere he 
reached it, it had sunk below the surface. The oars were meanwhile 
backed, and the boat’s way was stopped. The intrepid swimmer dived 
into the dark tide, guided less by sight than by instinct and fraternal 
love, for the youth was his brother. In a moment he rose again, with 
the body in his grasp, and was soon on board. With anguish he hung 
over the inanimate bi, abandoning all thoughts of escaping his foes. 
He was aroused by the rough voices of the crew of the guard-boat order- 
ing him to steer for the shore. Mechanically he obeyed, after placing his 
brother on some of the sacks of corn which formed part of his cargo. As 
the boat was made fast alongside the shore several armed men ste on 
board with torches in their com, one among them appearing to be their 
chief. The light fell on the features of the young Arraes, or Captain, of 
the boat, as he knelt over his brother’s form, attempting to restore anima- 
tion by rubbing his bosom and cold hands. With horror he started back, 
a reddy stream issued from the boy's side, his own hands and clothes 
were stained with blood. ' 

“Who did this?” he exclaimed fiercely. “Ah! Before him stood 
the dreaded and hated Gaviao. : 

“The young rebel has met with his deserts,’ observed the Guerilla 
Captain, sneeringly. ‘And you, Antonio Lopez, you are an old offender. 
This is not the first time you have been taken attempting to carry provi- 
sions in that city held by those wretched Cartistas, and which will soon 
become the just reward of our valour. Tell them to take a last look at 
their money-chests and their wives and daughters; all will soon be 
ours.” 

Young Antonio folded his arms, answering the speaker with a look of 
scorn and hatred. , 

“Well, do you wish to be sent to prison or to be shot?” continued the 
other. 

“ You want gold, and you shall have it,” were the first words the young 
Arraes spoke. *‘ Blood you have had, and both shall be repaid,” he mut- 
tered to himself. “Let me go, and part of the money shall be forthcom- 
ing; the rest shall be repaid on my return.” me 

We have not before attempted to describe the scene. It was wild in 
the extreme. Lofty trees covered the bank to which the boat was made 
fast, and among them were tethered the horses of the Guerilla band, the 
light of the torches casting a lurid glare far into the recesses of the wood 
and over the smooth waters of the stream; while the armed men, in 
their various fantastic costumes, and the boatmen in their picturesque 
dresses, were thrown into strong relief against the dark back-ground. 
Down the river arose lofty and frowning rocks, between which, durin 
the wintry floods, it rushes with impetuous force, whirling huge trunks o 
trees like straws before it. ‘ 

The conference was soon ended, the money was paid, the guard-boat 
rowed up the river, the Arraes carrying the body of his murdered brother, 

roceeded on his voyage towards Oporto, and the Guerilla chief and his 
Scowers mounted their horses and galloped off. Gaviao thought not of 
the vengeance he was gathering round his head. 

On the southern bank of the Douro, some way above the town of 
Entre-ambos-os-rios stood a cottage, hidden, however, from the o posite 
shore by the trees which surrounded it. The sun, just about to dip be- 
hind the lofty hills which extend in numerous ridges towards Oporto, cast 
a ruddy glow upon the tranquil stream, and lighted up with its brilliant 
rays the inmost recesses of the surrounding pine-groves. Some shepherds 
were drivizg into the lower lands their flocks of sheep and goats, mingled 
together, from the rugged heights of the neighbouring serras, and the dis- 
tant screeching sound of the cart-wheels, as they descended the rough ill- 
formed roads, struck not unpleasantly on the ear. Numerous birds chirped 
forth their evening song and prepared for roost, while myriads of winged 
insects filled the air with their suppressed murmur, as they flitted forth 
from their hiding places. It was a lovely scene, such as only the balmy 
clime of the South can produce. Before the cottage-door was a wide- 
spreading vine, forming a graceful arbour, from the roof and sides of 
which the luscious fruit hang suspended temptingly, in profuse clusters. 
Beneath its shade, on a low stool, sat a young girl, with | distaff in hand, 
singing, as she spun, the rtieneny | hymn to the Holy Virgin. ; 

Not only was the girl young, but very lovely ; her beauty considerably 
heightened by her picturesque and graceful costume. She wore a broad 
brimmed hat, set coquetishly on one side, beneath which, falling on each 
shoulder, appeared the ends of a snow-white handkerchief, and a profu- 
sion of dark-clustering curls, and when we say she possessed a puir of 
fall sparkling black eyes and a fine clear complexion, slightly bronzed 
by the sun, our readers may picture to themselves the pretty Maria dos 
Oampos. A dark blue cloth body, anda coloured cotton petticoat, form- 
ed the rest of her costume; the soles of her shoes being made of wood, 
and slipper fashion, kicked off at pleasure, her feet being destitute of any 
other covering. We must not forget the large flat ear-rings, of the purest 
gold, which she wore in her ears, nor the coils of heavy gold chains sus- 
pended round her neck. Maria was in her gala costume, for what rea- 
son we shall presently see. 

Suddenly her voice stopped, for the sound of footsteps fell upon ber 
ear. She gazed forth with an anxious expression, but continued spin- 
ning, which she appeared to do mechanically, though she more than once 
bit in two the thread as she attempted to clear it of the knots she had 
formed. ‘ . 

A dark man, whose military costume and moustache proclaimed him a 
soldier, or at all events a Guerilla, was seen advancing along the rough 

athway which led to the cottage. The girl blush Gooety as, after 
ooking cautiously around to see that no one was obser ving him, he took 
her in his arms, and bestowed a kiss upon her brow, exclaiming, “ Ah, 
my pretty Mary, I heard your voice as I landed from the other side of the 
river, and hastened hither te see you. Well, what news, my pretty one? 
Have the friends of the vile Constitutionalists been forming aay fresh 
plots to attack the soldiers of oar most gracious sovereign Dom Mi- 

uel?” 
: “Oh, I hear nothing now,” answered the girl, in a tone of melancholy. 
“They do not trust me. They suspect me since—Oh , how long you have 
kept away !”’ — : 

“ Business, business' A soldier has not his time at his own command, 
minha menina,” answered the man laughing. — 7 

“Itwas cruel in you, Senhor; but we girls are not like you men. 
When we love, we love with all our hearts; we give everything till no- 
thing remains.” aang 

“ Yes, you are tender chickens,” said the soldier, in a contempt uous 
tone; but the girl did not understand him. A ¢ 

“Qh !’’ she suddenly exclaimed, clasping her hands and looking up in- 
to his face, “ tell me, Senhor, when will you marry me, as you promised? 

“When! when, as I said, the vile Constitutionalists have been driven 
from the city of Oporto, and the place is given up to plunder; not before 
I can promise you. Basta, don’t ask me again.” 4 

The girl sank down into her seat with a sigh. As he uttered these 
words, a third person, who had overheard them, was added to the group. 
For some moments, he stood, alternately regarding the other two, with- 
out speaking, although the convulsive grasp with which he held the 
handle of a Gos knife, stuck in a sheath in his waistband, showed that no 
gentle feelings were working in his bosom. The costume he wore, = 
lar to one we have already + bret wy announced that he was a ee e 
boatman, although his dauntless bearing and stern air made — ~< he 
perior of the man he so boldly confronted. The Gaeriils © meth ~ 
evidently have gladly dispensed with his company, nor = — - 
meet his steadfast gaze. At last the young boatman could no longer con- 
tain his passion within bounds. 

“So, Senhor Gaviao,”’ he exclaimed, 
our money, you would seduce the — = ne 
leave them to reproach and misery by your false ‘ : 
to revel in the plunder of the rows. city of Oporto, whose — —. 
ants defy the utmost efforts of vour friends to = . ~ od “4 
Mark my words, that city you shall never enter alive, —< perc oe 
with a halter round your neck, and therefore never shall you marry tha 

or maiden.” a call 
Pv Fool, madman, idiot! These words shall cost you dear,” cried Ga- 
viao, for it was the badly-celebrated Guerilla chief whom we have —_ 
introduced on the scene. He gnashed his teeth as he spoke. How Be. 
you, a vile plebeian, address such words to me?” he continued. e- 

: i waits you!” 
oa Prissas wore net built for the free,” answered the young boatman, 
boldly. “I speak thus, because I fear you not. What greater —~— can 
you do me than you have already done? You bave robbed me . 7, 
money, but for that I pardon you. You murdered my brother, it or 
that I will be avenged, aye, and amply tuo, and now you are see 2 eat 
rob me of my mistress. A day of heavy reckoning will come and t 
n.” ” 

oa Audacious fool, you have brought your fate upon your head,” @x- 
claimed the Guerilla chief, drawing a istol from his belt, and levelling -t 


« not content with robbing us of 
ur maidens, and then 
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the bosom of the young boatman; but as he did so, Maria, who had 

pets watching an iaollen with intense anxiety, sprang forward, and 
w back his arm. 

a report was heard, the smoke cleared away, and the young boatman 
stood uninjured, holding in his upraised hand his glittering knife. With 
a fierce ejaculation he threw imself upon his enemy, and the next 
moment would have been the Guerilla’s last, had not Maria rushed before 
an Hold, Antonio, hold!” she cried. ‘Isaved your life ! spare his.” : 

The young man hesitated, and, with a deep-drawn sigh, the hand which 
grasped the deadly weapon sank by his side. The Guerilla seized the 
moment to draw forth his second pistol, and had it not been for Maria’s 
vigilance he would have succeeded in killing his rival. As it was, the 
ball grazed the right arm of the youth, whose just revenge Maria could 
scarcely have restrained, had not at the same moment an armed party 
been seen hurrying up the bank from the river. , 

“Haste, haste, and secure this rebel,” exclaimed the Guerilla, as soon 





as he observed them, but he did not attempt to seize the youth himself. 
“ Shoot him—shoot him!” he cried, as the latter began to move. 

The youug boatinan cast a glance of defiance at his opponents and one 
of agonized regret at the girl, and then bounded like a chamois up the 
hill, and was lost to sight among the surrounding trees. Urged on by 
their chief, the Guerillas pursued for some way, shouting to each other, 
and firing off their muskets and carbines as or caught a glimpse of the 
chase. The poor girl in the meantime sank down on the ground, and 
hiding her face in her hands, burst into tears. . 

She was aroused by the voice of the Guerilla; a sigh escaped her bo- 
som, as if her heart was relieved, as she saw that Antonio was al all events 
not in the hands of his followers. af 

“Adieu, my pretty Maria,” he said, taking her unresistin hand, though 
she returned not the pressure. “I must be on the other side of the wa- 
ter attending to my affairs; but, in the meantime, you will be no more 
annoyed by that fellow.” 

“ What!” exclaimed Maria, vehemently. 
killed him ?” - 

“ Bastante! He is food for the fishes of the river,” answered Gaviao, 
with a scornful laugh, as he moved away with his ruffian followers. 

Maria wrung her hands, and wept with bitter anguish. “Ah me, and 
] have killed him,” she cried. : 

Verily, woman is a strange compound—tender, loving, changeable, 
fall of pity, proud, ambitious, cruel, partaking much of the nature of an- 
gels, with some sparks of their ve principle. At that moment 
her heart dwelt more with her humble admirer than with her proud and 
powerful lover, and had Antonio again appeared, gladly would she have 
welcomed him with open arms, and unasked have promised to discard for 
ever his rival. ‘ . 

In the meantime the Guerilla officer entered a boat with some of his 
followers. A considerable number he ordered to remain during the night 
iu the neighbourhood, while he proceeded down the river. After row- 
ing for some time, with a strong breeze against them, the boatmen ran 
alongside the northern bank, a shortdistance above the Tamega. At this 
spot, mostly surrounded by trees, arises a lofty and rugged rock, on the 
summit of which stands the once sacred walls ofa convent. The site was 
selected by the Moors for a fortress, which must have been of great 
strength ; from its overhanging the river, it was by them denominated 
al Pendurada, which appellation it retains to the present day. On the 
expulsion of the infidels from that part of the country to more southern 
provinces, the edifice was converted by some Benedictine friars into a 
domicile for their order, and in their possession it had ever after remained 
to the time of which we write, retaining much of the gloomy grandeur of 
its former character. Now, what a change has come over the scene! Both 
Moors and monks have disappeared; and in their place the bat flaps its 
wings, the ill-omened owl shrieks forthits midnight cries, and the prowl- 
ing wolf thither seeks his abode,—no unfit representatives of its late in 
habitants, if the tales told of them in the neighbourhood bear any resem- 
blance to the truth. Little more than twelve years have worked this 
change. What events will the coming like period bring forth! Shall we 
see the monks restored to their former abodes and unbridled power ? 
Shall we see tyranny, bigotry, and their attendant vices rampant in Lusi- 
tania, as of yore? or has truly a happier period commenced? We are 
no prophets, but we consult the past, we examine the present, and 
tremble. 

We have been led away from our tale. The scenery surrounding the 
rock is very beantiful, but Gaviao paid no attention to it as he hurried on 
towards the convent, and climbing the steep acclivity, rang at the en- 
trance gate. He was received by an aged porter, the rueful expression 
of whose countenance made him ask hastily if any news had arrived from 
the seat of war. 

The old man had scarcely time to answer, when several friars, mostly 

aged and infirm, came hobbling forth to meet him. 

“ What news is this I hear, Padre Bernado?” he asked fiercely. “Can 
it be true?” 

“ Too true, my son,” said the old man, shaking his head mournfully. 
* Lisbon is in the hands of the enemy, the fleet of his Majesty, Dom 
Miguel, has been taken, his army is hard pressed, and the garrison of 
Oporto are making sorties in all directions, but what is more, the peas- 
antry have risen in many districts and declared in favour of the Constitu- 
tion.” 

This information made the heart of the Miguelite sink within him, nor 
for some time did his bearing regain his usual audacity till revived by the 
good cheer and ruby wine which the monks set before him. Even some 
of the brethren bore marks of the fierce contest which had been for so 
long raging in the land, in the shape of bullet and sabre wounds, the 
younger and bolder ones having gone forth with weapons and crucifixes 
in their hands to lead on the supporters of absolutism against those daring 
reformers, who had sworn to overthrow their order, and establish free- 
dom and a pure faith in the land. 

The copious draughts of wine they imbibed, at length raised the spirits 
of the party, and they began to look forward to the speedy recovery of 
their lost ground ; racy stories were told, anecdotes, to which the ear of 
modesty could not listen, and wild adventures, such as holy friars are not 
supposed to encounter. Shouts of langhter echoed through the old vault- 
ed hall, till the carouse grew fast and loud. Gaviao was relating one of 
bis savage exploits, when alay-brother rushed hurriedly into the chamber, 
pale and agitated! His appearance quickly silenced the jests of the rev- 
ellers, ready enough to be alarmed at any unusual circumstance, their 
mirth being more forced than real. 

“What is the matter 7?” said the Prior, an old-man, who had been 
raised to the post more on account of his easy temper than any other ne- 
cessary qualification. ‘Tell us, man, what alarms you.” 

“Why, Senhor Prior, as I came through the hamlet, I stopped at a 
venda where a number of men were collected, who asserted that his Ma- 
Jesty, Dom Miguel, would be expelled the country, and were vowing 
vengeance against all who supported him.” 

.. “* That is very likely,” said the Prior, puffing out his breath much re- 
ueved. “We know that this is said. What of that?” 

“Nothing, Senhor Prior, nothing; but that is not all. They declared 
that one of their greatest oppressors has taken shelter within these walls, 
and that if he is not delivered up to them when tiey demand hira to-mor- 
row morning, they will pull the convent about our ears, and turn all 
the brethren into the woods, to feed like swine upon chestnuts.” 

“Oh, the sacrilegious wretches'” cried the Prior and several of the 
monksin chorus. “Whatshall wedo? What shall we do?” 

“Do! holy fathers, do '’ exclaimed Gaviao, with scorn in his tone. 
‘Do! why shut the gates and defy the threats of the scoundrels.” 

“Impossible, my son. They would tear the gates off their hinges, and 
break down the walls,” said the Prior, in atrembling voice. “You must 
g0 forth by dawn to-morrow morning, and fly for safety to some other 
Place. We will offer up prayers for your escape.”’ 

The monks were unanimous in their decision, for they well knew how 
the convents in the Azores and in the neighbourhood of Oporto had been 
treated and they had no wish to provoke the vengeance of the peasantry 
©n neirown heads.’ 

“As you determine on it, J will depart,” exclaimed Gaviao, hastily ris- 
ing from his seat; but remember, holy fathers, if I fall, my death will be 
on your head.” 


for ee ’ said the Prior, shrugging his shoulders; “ we will pray 
ou. 

The Guerilla Chief spent the first part of the night in seeing that his 
accoutrements were in good order, that his steed was well shod and fed, 
and also, that the horses of two of his followers were well prepared for a 
orced journey. He then thréw himeelf to rest for a few hours in the va- 
Cant cell of one of the monks. 
‘ttendants, he descended to the 
alarm they saddled and bridled 
*elfish cowardice of the monks, 


“Cruel man, you have not 
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court-yard, where in gloomy silence and 
their steeds, cursing in their hearts the | 





Long before dawn, summoning his two | 


She Albion. 


ces, belived fully by the ignorant peasantry he had maltreated, to have 
been the especial gift of the evil one 

With cautious steps the three men picked their way single file down the 
steep and rugged path, the loose stones rolling every instant from beneath 
their horses’ hoofs—the tramp of their steeds awaking the dead silence of 
night. At length they reached the more level ground, Gaviao directing 
his course to the east, and selecting the least frequented path along the 
banks of the river. Not a word did they venture to utter, as they pushed 
on at as fast arate as the uneven nature of the country would allow. Some- 
times they would draw rein to listen, fancying they had heard the souud 
of human voices, but their imagination had deceived them. Then they 
would endeavour to make up for lost time, by spurring on their steeds 
over the rough stones and deep ruts in their path. The aim of the Guer- 
illa Chief was to ride oe banks of the river till he could arrive op- 
posite the spot on the southern side, where a considerable number of his 
followers were assembled, and where he hoped to engage a boat to ferry 
him cross, not daring to trust to those he might find lower down, as he 
felt fally conscious of the deep hatred with whichhe was regarded by all 
the boatmen on the Douro. Onward they road, the two followers equally 
alarmed with their Captain. Every time the hoofs of their horses struck 
against a stone, they fancied the sound the click of acarbine or pistol; or 
as the boughs of the trees rabbed together, moved by the breeze, they 
expected some one to be preparing to rush out upon them. They 
felt, in truth, like criurinals escaping from justice, and they knew that 
they were surrounded by foes their own tyranny had created. At 
last, the faint streaks of dawn ee in the eastern sky, and object 
after object became more eye | efined; still no enemy had a. 

“ We shall yet escape the villains,” said Gaviao, as they toiled upa 
steep hill near the spot where he intended to cross the river. 

As they reached the summit, the sun rose with unobscured splendour 
behind the lofty ridges of the Marao, their own figures being clearly de- 
fined against the brightening sky. Atthe same momenta shout swelled 
up from the vale they had just quitted ; when turning his head, Gaviao 
beheld to his dismay advancing towards him, a large- party of armed 
men, who by their gestures, he conceived were not likely to be very 
friendly disposed towards him. Giving one more glance to ascertain 
their numbers and distance, he plunged his spurs iato his courser’s sides, 
ordering his Guerillas to defend the road till he could effect his escape. 

At this desperate juncture his authority was disregarded, for the men, 
instead of obeying his commands, dashed after him down the steep de- 
clivity, and then discovering a path leading on one side, fled for their lives 
into the interior of the country, leaving him exposed to the fury of his 
enemies. Finding himself deserted, Gaviao uttered a curse on the das- 
tardly conduct of the men, but he had still hopes of escape. As his pur- 
suers arrived at the summit of the hill, he had reached the bank of the 
river, and ashe continued his course, he waved his hand, and shouted 
loudly to summon some of the band to ferry over a boat from the oppo- 
site shore. The signal was unobserved and his voice unheard. His par- 
suers, vowing vengeance on his head, rushed down the hill, led on by a 
young man ofathletic form, carrying a rifle in his hand, and habited in 
the light dress of a boatman. It was truly a race of lite and death. Gaviao 
full well knew his danger, and his gallant steed seemed to share his 
rider’s feelings. Unhesitatingly he galloped over the reughest ground, clear- 
ing at a bound deep chasms wora by the winter’s torrent, ploughing up 
the soft sand and scattering far and wide the loose shingles in his course. 
The peagants and their leader, with unabated speed, were advancing to- 
wards him; they well knew that no boat would crossto bear him from 
them: they felt sure that their prey was within their grasp. Anxiously 
he scanued the opposite shore, but no bark was moving. He turned his 
head and beheld in advance of his companions the figure of a young boat- 
man. It was one he could not mistake,—one whose bitter vengeance 
he had so often provoked,—the Arraes Antonio. The sight added fresh 
wings tohisspeed. He no longer hesitated what course to pursue ; at 
every risk he must swim his steed across the stream. Before him lay a 
vast expanse, formed of ledges of the roughest rocks, extending so far 
into the river that its course was reduced to half its original breadth. 
From the scarcity of water, however, the current not being very rapid, 
he might hope easily to pass it, could he once reach the stream : yet it 
seemed impussible that an animal less active than the wild chamois could 

keep its feetupon the rugged ground, but Gaviao knew the powers of 
his steed. Plunging his spurs into the bleeding flanks of the animal, he 
turned him towards the rocks. His pursuers simultaneously raised a 
shout of surprise as they watched his course.* Antonio was climbing a 


uncertain of his aim. 
* faltering not in his course. One deep chasm, through which the water 
rushed wildly, alone remained to be passed ; the spurs were pressed to 
his flanks, and he cleared it at a bound ; one more spring, and he would 
be breasting the current. Several persons at the same time were seen 
hurrying down the opposite bank, and among them was a female figure, 
who, by her gestures, seemed urging the men to launch a boat into 
the stream, to carry succour to the fugitive. At that moment Antonio 
raised his unerring rifle,—the report echoed among the surrounding 
heights ; a loud shriek was heard ; the black steed plunged forward, an 
was seen bravely stemming the tide, but his rider was not there. A dark 
object for a moment rose to the surface, and was hurried down the feam- 
ing stream. His dark courser reached the opposite shore in safety, but 
the body of the Guerilla Captain was.never found. 

The unhappy Maria watched the dreadful catastrophe from the opposite 
shore. Had the fierce Guerilla returned to her with his usual haughty 
bearing she would have spurned him from her feet, as a fugitive for Fite ; 
she was prepared to shelter and save him, though love had vanished for 
ever from her bosom. Such is woman! As she beheld the fatal shot 
take effect, and the murdered officer spring from his coal-black steed, ere 
he disappeared for ever beneath the foaming tide, she sank fainting to 
the ground. 

On the death of their chief the remnant of his followers dispersed in 
every direction, to avoid the vengeance of the Constitutionalists. Maria 
dos Campos remained alone, for no one of her own family had accompa- 
nied her, when at the early dawn she had quitted her couch to wander by 
the river’s side. She was recalled to her senses by a voice pronouncing 
her name ina tone of tenderendearment. She opened her eyes, and be- 
held the young Arraes Antonio bending over her. 

“‘ What dreadful thing has occured ?’’ she exclaimed, in a feeble voice; 


“Ay, 1 know,—they told me you were dead. Oh, do not, do not spurn 
me, Antonio.’ 








rock in advance of the rest ; twice he had raised his rifle to fire, but felt | 
From ledge to ledge leapt the gallant black steed, | 





“Spurn you, dearest! ro 4 love is unchangeable. 
enemy and mine, and the Charter is victorius, 
tuicao.’ ”’ 


I have slain your 

“Viva! viva la Consti- 

sie | 
THE STATE BALL. 

From the London Court Journal. 


The Queen gave 4 state ball, on the 14th ult., at Buckingham Palace 
which was very numerously and brilliantly attended, the company inclu- 
ding the Royal Family, the members of the diplomatic corps, the foreign- 
ers of distinction at present in town, the ministers and officers of state, 
the ladies and gentlemen of the royal household, and the principal no- 
bility and gentry. 
The splendid suite of state saloons, and the picture gallery, were all 
opened for the reception, and were most brilliantly illuminated with 
magnificent lustres of cut glass, filled with wax-lights, and also with 
chandeliers and candelabra; the two ball-rooms exceeding the other 
apartments in splendour and brilliancy, each of these ‘rooms containing 
numerous gold braches, with wax lights round the sides, in addition to 
several large cut-giass lustres. 
Choice exotics, and plants of the greatest beauty and rarity, were ar- 
ranged in the recesses of the different saloons. 
The grand staircase was lighted up, and the library, sculpture gallery, 
and grand hall, were prepared for the accommodation of the company. 
Soon after nine o’clock, the guests began to arrive at the palace. The 
Royal Family alighted at the private entrance in the garden, and were 
conducted to the yellow drawing-room, where her Majesty and Prince 
Albert received their illustrious visitors. 


The foreign ministers, cabinet ministers, ladies and officers of the 
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household, and privy councillors, alighted at a temporary entrance in the 
oo extending across the terrace of the palace, and leading into the 
ibrary. The general company alighted at the equerries’ entrance in | 
Pimlico, where an enclosed platform had been erected in front of the 
Ionic portico, sufficiently Capacious to admit of three carriages setting | 
down at the same time. aah 
_ All the visitors (with the exception of the Royal Family) were con- 
The story was told me while visiting the spot; but had not my infor- | 
maut been present at Gaviao’s death, I could not have believed it possi- | 
ble that a mortal steed could have passed over the wild sea of rocks I | 





them. A who were thus inhospitably dismissing | have described. Gaviao Pessoa was a man of old family belonging to 
oes a — postern-gate, which led to a narrow path concealed among Amarante. When the Constitutionalists advanced, after the siege of ( )por- | 
meine rocks, down the hill, being opened by one of the monks, who | to was raised, they spared the residences of the Miguelites who had treat- 
§4ve them his be age 


of the convent. 
strong and actiye, and 


nediction, they silently emerged from the sheltering walls | ed their friends with kindness while in the 
The charger Gaviao rode was of the Andalusian breed, | destroyed the property of those who had behaved with cruelty and 
from its jet-black hue and extraordinary performan tyranny, 
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| 
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ir power, but they, invariably 
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ducted up the grand staircase, into the green drawing-room and the 
picture-gallery. 

The ladies’ costumes, new for the occasion, were composed of the rich- 
est and most costly fabrics in silk and satin of the most elegant design, 
many of them remarkable for the exceeding beauty of the material in tex- 
ture and colour. Some wore dresses of lace of the greatest beauty and 
most enormous value. The dresses were most splendidly ornamented 
with diamonds, pearls, and precious stones, and the head-dresses almost 
universally displayed magnificent ornaments of the same valuable and 
brilliant description. 

The Queen wore a very magnificent costume. The dress was of blue 
gauze over lilac silk and tulle, and was trimmed with roses panachés, 
white and pink. Diamonds were inserted in the roses, and the dress was 
also ornamented with brilliants. 

Her Majesty’s head-dress was formed of awreath of rosessimilar to 
those on the dress, and also ornamented with diamonds. 

Her Royal Highness the Dachess of Kent, appeared in a very splendid 
costume. The dress of white figured silk with silver, and trimmed with 
red velvet and silver lace. The front, from the top to the skirt. was or- 
namented with bows of red velvet, having each of them diamonds in the 
centre. The stomacher was composed of brilliants. 

_Her Royal Highnese’s head-dress consisted of feathers, red velvet, and 
silver lace and diamonds, 

The gentlemen appeared in uniform and in court-dress. The diplo- 
matic corps were their respective national costumes, the members of the 
administration, and the ethene of the Royal household, their gala cos- 
tumes, covered with valuable gold embroidery, the officers of the aim 
and navy, the lord lieutenants of counties, the deputy-lieutenants, and the 
officers of yeomanry, their different uniforms. In all cases, the members 
of the several orders of knighthood wore their respective insignia, and 
several of the principal knights displayed their ensigns set in brilliants. 

His Royal Highness Prince Albert wore a Field Marshal’s uniform, with 
the ensigns of the most noble Orders of the Garter and the Gulden Fleece. 
His Royal Highness also wore the stars of the Order of St, Patrick, the 
Thistle, and the Bath. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge was habited in a Field 
Marshal’s uniform, and wore a brilliant star of the Order of the Garter, 
and alsoa diamond George of great value suspended from the riband. The 
— Duke also wore the ensigus of St. Michael and St. George, of which 
Order his Royal Highness is Grand Master. 

His Serene Highness the Prince of Leiningen wore the uniform of a 
Bavarian General, of blue turned up with red velvet, embroidered with 
gold and a baldrick of silver. His Serene Highness wore the ensigns of 
the most noble Order of the Garter. 

The Duke of Wellington appeared in a Field Marshal’s uniform, wear- 
ing the Riband, Star and Jewel ot the Garter, the Riband and Badge of the 
Golden Fleece, and the Waterloo Medal. 

The Yeoman Guard lined the Grand Hall and Sculpture Gallery, under 
the command of Captain Sadler, the Exon in waiting. 

Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent arrived soon after nine o’- 
clock, attended by Lady Augusta Bruce, Baroness de Speth, Sir George 
Couper, and Reed James Murray. 

Their Royal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of Cambridge, and 
Prince George, were attended by Lady Augusta Cadogan and Colonel Sir 
William Davison. 

The Royal ce 5 ena received by the Honourable Misses Stanley and 
Dawson, Maids of Honour in waiting, Admiral Sir Edward Codrington, 
groom in waiting; Lieut. Col. Honourable C. B. Phipps, Equerry in wait- 
ing, and Captain the Honourable A. H. Gordon. 

At a quarter before ten o’clock, the Queen and Prince Albert, accompa- 
nied by their Royal Highnesses the Duchess of Kent, the Duke and 
Duchess of Cambridge, and Prince George, and his Serene Highness the 
Prince of Leiningen, left the yellow drawing-room and entered the grand 
saloon, which was nearly filled with company. 

The august party were preceded by Colonel the Hon. C. B. Phipps, 
equerry in waiting ; rm Hon. A. H. Gordon, equerry in waiting to oe 
Prince ; Sir Edward Codrington, groom iu waiting; Capt. Francis Sey- 
mour, greom in waiting to the Prince; the Master of the Household; 
Lord Waterpark, lord in waiting; Viscount Clifden, lord in waiting to 
the Prince; the Lord Steward; and the Lord Chamberlain. 

Passing through the Grand Saloon, the visitors dividing on either side 
her Majesty and her Royal Consort entered the Ball Room, the quadrille 
band playing the National Anthem. The Mistress of the Robes, and the 
Lady and Maids of Honour in Waiting followed the august party 
with tke distingua assembly also entered the Ball Room. ithe 
Chamberlain, by her Majesty’s command, formed a quadrille, and at five 
minutes before ten, her Majesty opened the ball with his Royal Highness 
Prince George; his Royal Highness Prince Albert and the Duchess of 
Sutherland were the opposite couple. His Serene Highness Prince Ed- 
ward of Saxe-Weimar was also in the quadrille. 

Mr. Henry Barnard’s quadrille band, who were stationed in this apart- 
ment, played the “Nino” quadrilles. This band afterwards performed 
various quadrilles, waltzes, and polkas. 

The company continued to arrive, without intermission, until half-past 
ten o’clock, upmards of one thousand visitors being present; the invita- 
tions exceeded thirteen hundred. 

After dancing had been continued for some time in the Ball Room, it 
was commenced in the Throne Room, which was also prepared for dan- 
cing, and in which a second quadrille band, that of Mr. Weippert, was in 
attendance. 

Refreshments were served to the company during the evening in the 
Green Drawing Room. 

The supper was served soon after twelve o'clock in the State Dinin 
Room. The range of tables displayed a gorgeous assemblage of 5 
plate, and in the centre of the end of the apartment was a buffet also filled 
with articles of gold plate, but of a rarer and choicer kind—more of the 
class that would properly be denominated yo ay of taste and vertu, than 
applicable to the purposes of the banquet. Along the tables were massive 
centre pieces, candelabra, vases, wine coolers, and epergnes, some of 
them from thedesigas of Flaxman, displaying forms the most classical 
and beautiful, all of them of great elegance, and the most admirable work- 
manship. To relieve as it were, the mass of magnificence, at certain dis- 
tances along the tables were placed the most magnificent flowering plants 
in golden vases. The appearance of these bright flowers among the mass 
of gold plate had a charming effect. Ou the buffet surrounding the cen- 
tre shield were ranged vases, cups, chalices, tankards, and salvers in pro- 
fusion, some of them glittering with precious stones, others enriched 
with exquisite carving, all of them objects of great interest independently 
of the costly material of which they were formed. 
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FUNERAL OF THE LATE DUKE OF ARGYLL, 
From the Court Journal. 

On Monday, the remains of John Douglas Edward Henry Campbell, 
seventh Duke of Argyll, were deposited in the burying vault of the noble 
family at Kilmun. Atseven in the morning, the coffin containing the 
body was removed from the castle of Inverary to the beautiful lawn im 
front, where the members of the household and many friends and re- 
spectful spectators had assembled. Here prayers were offered up to the 
Father of All by the Rev. Mr. Smith, of [nverary, and, the morning bein 
beautiful, the ceremony was one of solemn interest, and every individ 
present seemed deeply impressed by it. At half-past seven o'clock, the 

rocession moved forward towards the quay in the following order, the 
ells tolling mournfully during the movement :— ‘ 

The Duke’s Piper, with Pipes reversed, and covered with crape. 

Twelve Highlanders, in full garb, two and two. 
Town Officers of Inverary, with Halberts, two and two. 
Town Council, three and three. 

Provost and Magistrates. 

Mr. Bottrill, the Duke’s Steward. 
THE BODY. 

Covered with a splendid black velvet pall, and supported by the pall- 

bearers. 


, and 
Lord 


The body was borne by Twelve Highlanders. 

The processivn was accompanied to the steamer by a great number of 
the gentlemen, landed proprietors, farmers, and tenantry on the estate, 
besides some ladies belonging to the family. Precisely at eight o'clock, 
the Dolphin set sail for Kilman, and arrived at two p.m. Here again 
the procession was marshalled from the vessel, in the following order:— 

Twelve Highlanders, two and two. 
The Duke’s Piper, &c: 

PALL BEARERS. 
Admiral Campbell 
Sir Alex. Campbell 
Lorne Campbell, Esq 
Captain Campbell 
James Smith, Esq., 


PALL BEARERS. 

The Marquess of Bute 

Rey. Mr. Storrie 

Sir James Riddell 

M’ Lachlan of M’ Lachlan 

Mr. Campbell of Stonefie 
Jordan-hill F. Caddell, Esq. 

A, Cunningham, Esq. Mr. Campbell of Islay. 
The Body carried by Twelye Highlanders. 
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Immediately after was the chief mourner, the Duke of Argyll, Lady Em- 
ma Campbell, Miss Cunninghame of Craigends, Mrs Bonar of Warriston, 
and a large concourse of gentlemen from all parts of the country. 

The scene at this moment, as the picturesque cavalcade moved slow- 
ly along the beautiful shore, to the churchyard, was peculiarly interest- 
ing, and full of solemnity. When the body arrived, at the mausoleum, it 
was lowered upon the bench, by the side of the former noble tenants of 
the — abode, and the Rev. Dr. M’Leod, of Glasgow, offered up prayers 
to Heaven. 


oS 
JENNY LIND. 


If the power of giving delight may be regarded as a test of merit, then 
the merit of Jenny Lind must be pronounced supreme; for never in the 
course of our theatrical experience have we witnessed anything equal to 
the delight expressed by the audience who crowded Her Majesty’s Thea- 
tre on Tuesday evening, when the fair Swede made her first appearance 
before the English public. She appeared under the disadvantage which 
always attends protracted and highly-raised expectation, and the conse- 
quent tendency to be disappointed even witly.the highest excellence. 
Apprehensions of such a oe. at the outset, were felt even by judicious 
critics, and probably heightened her own dread of the impending trial. 
But they were dissipated almost the moment she entered. In her very 
aspect there was a nameless charm, instantly felt but not to be described, 
which inclined every heart towards her ; and the first phrase of recitative 
uttered by her thrilling voice swept away the last vestige of doubt. 

The character in which she appeared—that of Alice, in an Italian ver- 
sion of Robert le Diable—was he calculated to display her powers both 
vocal and dramatic; and her performance, as a singer and an actress, was 
unquestionably without a parallel on our musical stage. Her voice is a 
pure soprano—of the fullest compass belonging to voices of this class, and 
of such evenness of tone that the nicest ear can discover no difference of 

uglity from the bottom to the summit of the scale. In the great extent 
thease A below the lines and D in alt she executes every description 
of passage, whether consisting of notes “in linked sweetness long drawn 
out,” or of the most rapid flights and fioriture, with equal facility and 
perfection. Her lowest notes came out as clear and ringing as the high- 
est ; and her highest are as soft and sweet as the lowest. Her tones are 
never muffled or indistinct, nor do they ever offend the ear by the slight- 
est tinge of shrillness—mellow roundness distinguishes every sound she 
utters. As she never strains her voice, it never seems to be loud; and 
hence some who busied themselves in anticipatory depreciation, said 
that it would be found to fail in power;—a mistake of which everybody 
was convinced who observed how completely it filled the ear, and how 
distinctly every inflection was heard through the fullest harmony of the 
orchestra. The same clearness was observed in her pianissimo. When, 
in her beautiful closes, she prolonged a tone, attenuating it by degrees, 
and falling gently upon the final note, the sound, though as ethvrial as 
the sighing of a breeze, reached (like Mrs. Siddons’s whisper in Lady 
Macbeth ) every part of the immense theatre. Much of the effect of this 
unrivalled voice is derived from the physica! beauty of its sounds, but 
still more from the exquisite skill and taste with which it is used, and 
the intelligence and sensibility of which it is the organ. Mademoiselle 
Lind’s execution is that of a complete musician. Bvery passage is as 
highly finished, as perfect in tone, tune, and articulation, as if it pro- 
ceeded from the violin of a Paganini or a Sivori, with the additional 
eharm which lies only in the human voice divine. Her embellishments 
show the richest fancy and boundless facility; but they show still more 
remarkably a well-regulated judgment and taste. Meyerbeer’s mixed 
style demands in the performer German plainness and severity as well as 
Italian ornament; and Jenny Lind displayed her admirable intelligence 
as much in restraining as in indulging her imagination. The two prin- 
cipal airs that she sung, “ Va, dit-elle,” and “Quand je quittai la Nor- 
mandie,” were masterpieces in these different styles. In the one, she 
uttered the notes with the u:most simplicity, and with an intensity and 
earnestness which ornament would have only weakened: in the other, 
the reverie of the country girl waiting to meet her lover, the lovely turns 
she gave to the melody, and the delicious flights she threw into it, seemed 
the “ sweet and bitter fancies” of the expectant damsel. 

Equally a ae ag are Mademoiselle Lind’s qualities as an actress. 
She is not regularly handsome, but nobody left the theatre that night 
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and, besides a donation of 200 piastres, defrayed all the expenses himself. 
The patronage of the Grand Duke and Duchess was obtained, and the for- 
mer attended in person. Dancing was kept up till half-past five. Sir G, 
Hamilton, the British Minister, was among the list of patrons, but, from 
protracted illness, was compelled to be absent. 


By his will, the Archduke Charles of Austria leaves to his eldest son, 
the Archduke Albert, the majorat, with the obligation to pay to his bro- 
thers and sister 30,000 fiorins (73,000f.) each per annum, and besides to 
pay their debts. The estates possessed by the Archduke in Silesia and 
Hungary were very considerable, but so badly managed, that he was latterly 
obliged to contract debts. 


The increased interest which the public take in the Fine Arts may, per- 
haps, be indicated by the fact that, though the doors of the Academy were 
opened only at mid-day on Monday, the receipts in shillings for admission 
amounted to 106/. On Tuesday they had reached 114/.; and on Wednes- 


day 130/.—the ‘ast being a larger sum than was ever received on any for- 
mer occasion. 


We have seen a lithograph, published by Mr. Mitchell, of Bond-street, 
from a painting by Mr. Leslie, R.A., of Charles Dickens, as Captain Boba- 
dil, the part he took at the amateur performances last season at St. James’s 
Theatre. Both as a work of art, and a portrait, the plate has high claims. 
The likeness is admirable, and the general effect broad and bold.—London 
paper. 


We understand that a discovery has lately been made in an interesting 
branch of medicine, which will effect a complete change in the dental art, 
and place aid, hitherto confined to the affluent, within the reach of ali 
classes of the community. Artificial teeth will thus be constructed as low 
as half-a-crown a piece, and an establishment has been opened at 19 Leices- 
ter-square, for the purpose of immediately giving the public the benefit of 
it, as well as of all dental operations ona scale equally moderate.—London 
paper. 


Tue Danseuse anv THE Manacer.—The suit between Mdile Carlotta 
Grisiand M. Loen Pillet, before the Tribunal of Commerce, has terminat- 
ed. After hearing the sequel of the pleadings of both parties, the tribu- 
nal gave judgement, whereby it decreed that M. Leon Pillet could not 
insist upon Carlotta Grisi giving him 25 representations, to recompense 
him for the same number of days by which she had exceeded her 
special leave of absence to enable her to go te perform at Rome: but that 
she should pay 10,000f. to M. Leon Pillet, as damages for her prolong- 
ed absence. The court also condemmed her to pay all the costs of the 
sult. 

Enetish Oreras.—There is no doubt but English Operas will be per- 
formed at Cavent Garden next season, and that Madame Viardot Garcia 
will be the prima donna. Mr Vincent Wallace will depart for Italy short- 
ly, bearing with him a Jibretto of a new opera, to compose expressly for 
Viardot, who has been singing at Berlin, with triumphant success; she 
will be in England the latter end of October. 

Queen Christina left Paris on Monday for Naples, where it was ex- 
= she would remain but a short time. She will return directly to 

aris. 


— We regret to announce the death of Admiral John Fordyce Maples, 
R. N.,C. B. This gallant officer expired on the 12th at his residence at 
Kilburn Priory, in the 79th year of his age. He wasat the battle of Tra- 
falgar, and pe bb actions with Lord Nelson, and had been in more than 
one hnndred engagements ; obtaining his promotion to the rank of cap- 
tain and honours in 1813, for his gallant capture of the ship-of-war Argus, 
when in command of the Pelican. 

Deatu or Generat Wittiam Dyort, CoLonet oF THE 63rd Foot.— 
This General, one of the oldest in the British army, died on the 7th May, 
at hisseat, Fairford, near Lichfield, after a lengthened illness, at the ex- 
pirstion of more than sixty-seven years’ service. 

DeatH or Apmirat Stepuen Poyntz.—We regret to learn from South- 
ampton, that this gallant admiral died in that town, on the 12th in the 
79th year of his age. 

Deatu or Sir Joun May, K. C. B., K. C. H.—This distinguished Artil- 
lery officer died on Saturday last, at his residence in Hyde Park-street, 
aged 67. 

— p= 








without feeling that she was “beautiful!” Nor is her beauty altogether 
that of the mind. She is of a good height, and well formed; her fea- 
tures are marked and expressive, particularly her eyes, which are dove- 
like in their sweetness; her movements are full of grace; and she hasan 
air of ingenuous and engaging modesty and goodness, which it warms the 
heart to look upon. Her elocution is charming, notwithstanding the dis- 
advantage ofa foreign language ; and herdeclamation expresses the most 


delicate shades of feeling. The soft and gentle seem the most congenial |4 DREADFUL ENGAGEMENT BETWEEN THE SWEDISH NIGHTINGALE AND 


moods of her mind; but she can give the strongest expression of energy 
and passion. Witness the terrors of the scene in which Alice clings to 
the cross for refuge from the infernal tempter, aud her crowning efforts to 
rescue Robert from the power of the fiend. In the former scene, the 
shuddering horror of her aspect, the broken, trembling voice in which, 

replying to the demands of the fiend whether she had heard anything. 

she murmured, “ Nulla, nulla!” and the convulsive energy with which 
she wound her arms around the sacred symbol, produced an effect of re- 
ality rarely witnessed on the stage. At the conclusion, when the fearful 
struggle is terminated by the stroke of midnight, her wild exulting cry, 
“Mezza notte! Ah, che il ciel lo salvo!” ringing through the theatre, 
drew from the audience a sudden burst of sympathetic rapture. Nor was 
it only in these great and striking etfects that her genius was manifested, 
but in the thorough transfusion of herself into the person she repre- 
sented,—as ifthe body of Jenny Lind were animated by the soul of Alice. 
Hence a thousand delicate traits which gave truth and vitality to the re 

presentation. The simple but enthusiastic Norman maid, charged witha 
sublime mission, was constantly before us, in her looks, her gestures, her 
slightest expressions. In the very first scene, when Alice communicates 
to Robert the death of his mother, what a volume of pity, of sympathy, 
of holy resignation, was conveyed in the simple phrase, “ Dal ciel y’ in- 
tende !’’ In the very last, what devout and wood a thankfulness was ex- 
hibited in her face and attitude, as she mingled in the group who stood 
before the altar ! 

Now we can understand how the charming Jenny’s German admirers 
were so carried away: it was pot mere critical admiration, but the very 
fulness of enjoyment,—an enjoyment shared by the artist that imparted 
it: it was the return of a happiness which the Germans besought when 
hey ovied, “ Jenny Lind, come back again !""—Londen Spectator. 

——= = 


PHiscellancous. 


Prince Avpert’s Opinion or Jenny Linp.—The admirers of the Swed- 
ish Nightingale, and they are Legion, will be glad to hear that her Ma- 
jesty’s illustrious Consort, who is an excellent judge of music, has spo- 

en in the warmest terms of Jenny Lind’s extraordinary vocal powers. 
His Royal Highness expressed himself to a gentleman something after the 
following manner :—“ Not only is her voice a pure soprano, of extensive 
compass, correct intonation, equal thoughout the register, but mellifluous 
and rich; flexible, and of sufficient power to fill any theatre; and her 
mode of sustaining notes is truly wonderful, while her shake is close and 
perfect; and to these qualifications her histrionic talent which is equal 
to her vocal abilities ; add her unaffected modest demeanour throws an 
irresistible charm upon her whole performance.” 

FungraL oF THE LATE Lonp CowLey.—The mortal remains of the 

late Lord Cowley have been interred in the vault of Grosvenor Chapel, 
South Audley-street. The ceremony was strictly private. 


ArrroacuinG Marriages 1n Hiou Lire.—The marriage of the Earl of 


Portarlington and Lady Alexandrina Vane, second daughter of the Mar- 
quess and Marchioness of Londonderry, is expected to be solemnized 


{Jenny Lind has been so unfortunate as to get into a law-suit with Mr. 
Bunn, the London manager, who complains of a breach of contract. 
Punch takes the part of Jenny iu the following paraphrase of Campbell’s 


Hohenlinden. 
re JENNY-LINDEN. 


THE POET BUNN. 
On Lind, when Drury’s sun was low,’ 
And bootless was the wild-beast show, 
The lessee counted for a flow 
Of rhino tu the treasury. 


But Jenny Lind, whose waken’d sight 
Saw Drury in a proper light, 
Refused for any sum per night, 

To sing at the Menagerie. 


With rage and ire in vain display’d 
Each super drew his wooden blade, 
In fury half and half afraid, 

For his prospective salary. 


Bunn in a flaming frenzy flew, 

And speedily the gosequil drew 

With which he is accustomed to 
Pen such a deal of poetry. 


He wrote the maiden, to remind 
Her of a compact she had signed, 
To Drury Lane’s condition blind, 
And threaten’d law accordingly. 


Fair as in face in nature, she 

Implored the man to set her free, 

Assuring him that he should be 
Remunerated handsomely. 


Two thousand pounds she offer’d, so 

That he would only let her go: 

Bunn, who would have his bond, said No! 
With dogged pertinacity. 


And now his action let him bring, 

And try how much the law will wring 

From her, to do the handsome thing, 
Who had proposed so readily ! 


The Swedish Nightingale to cage 
He fail’d : she sought a fitting stage, 
And left him to digest his rage, 

And seek his legal remedy. 


Then shook the House with plaudits riven, 

When Jenny’s opening note was given, 

The sweetest songstress under heaven 
Forth bursting into melody. 





at the close of this month. The preliminaries are arranged for the mar- 


riage of Lord Charles Fitzroy, second son of the Duke and Duchess of 
Grafton, and Miss Balfour, daughter of Lady Eleanor Balfour, and sister 


of Mr. James M. Balfour. 


Lota Moxtrs.—The Augsburg Gazette publishes the following lines 

Munich, April 29;—“ Worn out with being 
made che mark of so many secret and public malicious reports, I denounce 
as infamous calumniators all who speak, write, or print evil against me 


from Lola Montes, dated 


without being able to prove it.” 


{t would appear from a Berlin letter in the German Journal of Frank 


fort, of the 2d, that the ladies of thatcapital take a warm interest in politics. 


Two of the most distinguished have, it is said, called upon the females o 


Berlin generally, to present an address of thanks, with the homage of an | 
oaken crown, to the Deputy Beckrerath, whom they regard as the most 


zealous defender of the rights of the country in the Diet. 


The ball given for the benefit of the distressed Irish and Scotch, at the 
residence of Prince Demidoff, near Florence, last month, was of the most 
brilliant description. The Prince offered his palace, on condition that a 
proceed of 4000 pia:tres (about 900/.) should be guaranteed to the charity, 





But fainter the applause shall grow, 
At waning Drury’s wild-beast show, 
And feebler still shall be the flow 

Of rhino to the treasury. 


The Opera triumphs! Lumley brave, 

Thy bacon thou shalt more than save ; 

Wave, London, all thy ’kerchiefs wave, 
And cheer with all thy chivalry. 








'Tis night; and still yon star doth run ; 
But all in vain for treasurer Dunn, 
And Mr. Hughes, and Poet Bunn, 

And quadrupeds, and company 


f 


For Sweden’s Nightingale, so sweet, 

Their fellowship had been unmeet, 

The sawdust underneath whose feet 
Hath been the Drama’s sepulchre. 








ae ——— ™ SS 
JNO. W. 8S. BOWS, 
PROFESSOR OF ELOCUTION IN COLUMBIA COLLEGE, 
Has removed to No. 5 Cottage Place, 3 doors trom Bleecker Street, 
R W. WARRINGTON, MD., 218 Ninth-street, may be consulted from 10 to sll 


* o’clock daily. Gratuitous advice to the poor on Mondays, Wednesda $, and Fri. 
da ys, from the hours of 9 to 11. un 5—m. 

















i FORMATION WANTED of RICHARD THOMAS, who left Duffyn, St. Nicho. 
las, Glamorganshire, South Wales, some years since ; has not been hea: d of for three 
ears -when he was esiding in Galena, Illinois. He was formerly in the employ of 
r. John Applegarth, Hamilion, C. W. By addressing a letter, witn bis present ad- 
dress, to the office of the Albion, New York City, be will hear of something to his ad. 
vantage; Or any person having any knowleage of bis resicence, or of his death, will 
oblige by sending such information te the same address. jun 5—31, 














yes DAY PUBLISHED, A POPULAR TREATISE ON THE EYE, with en. 
graviags, 8vo. ; paper covers fifty cents; muslin, seventy-five cents ; com rising a 
familiar description of the Anatomy and Physiology of the Organs of Vision ; Rules for 
the Preservation, Improvement, and Restoration of Sight; Remarks on Optics and the 
Use and Abuse of Spectacles, with directions for thei: selection, by JAMES W. a 
ELL, M. D., Uculist, Aurist, &c. To be had at the Author’s, 261 Broadway, corner of 
Werren-street; and of all booksellers. may 22—3m. 





ENEDETI’S INSTITUTION ; or, Spanish, English, and French Academy, Car- 
thagena, New-Granada. 
. ANTONIO BENEDETI, Principal. 
Mr. A. Benedeti, once a member of the University of Carthagena, New-Granada, and 
who received his education in the United Statesof Av erica, will admit in his Institution 
boarders fiom all parts of North and South America, provided their parents have a cor- 
respondent in Carthagena, 
In his establishment, which has existed for several years, enjeying the best reputation, 
papils are instructed in the Spanish, ——-. French, and Latin languages, and the 
usual branches of commercial education. Those who desire it will also be prepared for 
the University, the Institution being authorized to it by a decree of the Granadian Go- 
vernment. 
Without forgetting their native language, the children of American, English, and 
French families are pores inetrested in’ the Spanish language and licenasere, Math- 
ematics, Moral and Natural Philosophy, Geography, Book-keeping, Writing, &c., are 
included in the general course of studies. 
‘TERMS —Boarders $75 per quarter, payable in advance, each pupil furnishing his own 
bed, bedding, clothes, and towels ; woenint, shoes, books, &c. ; excepting medicine and 
medical assistance which willbe furuishe by the Institution. For boarding and tuition 
alone $55 per quarter; day scholars $20, above 13 years old, if ander, $16. A deduction 
of 18 per cent. will be made when there will be two or more brothers. 
Vacations begin on the 10th December, and classes will open to resume the course of 
studies onthe 10th January. The month of vacation is included in the last quarter. 
_ Itis generally nec y that families should provide themselves with a correspondent 
in Carthagena, but it they have n ne they may draw for the payment of quarters against 
ong commercial house in said place, 
xpenses occasioned by illness will be an extra charge. 

REFERENCES: Gregorie Dominguez, Esq., Granadian Consul in New York .25 Southe 
street; A. Aranguran, Esq., 63 South-street; Messrs. Everett & Battelle, 63 south-st. ; 
Messrs, Murray & Lanman, 69 Water-street. may 22—4t. 





HE BOEHM FLUTE.—PHILIP ERNST, Professor of the Flute and Guitar 
395 Broadway, near Walker street, would respectfully announce that he has now a 
most excellent assortment of the above instrumert, so celebrated for its superiority over 
the ordinary one. The flutes Mr. Ernst offers for sale are all manufactured for him ex- 
pressly, and warranted to be perfectin every respect. If those gentlemen who are in- 
terested for this instrument, alread y so much admired, would call upon Mr. Ernst, at his 
music saloon,395 Broadway, he would be most happy to show and explain the nume 
rous advantages of this kind of flute. 
N. B.—Mr. &rnst has also several eight key flutes, (taken in Exchenge,) manufactured 
by some of the best makers in this country, which he will dispose of much below cost. 
mar 27—3m. 
W. KING AND SON, PATENT CHAIR MAKERS, 466 Broadway. Pivot 
« Revolving Chairs, Recumbent Revolving Chairs, Self-Acting Extension Recum- 
bent Chairs, Dentist Chairs, Improved Invalid Wheel Chairs, Branch Reading and Wr'i- 
ting Desks, and every vaciety of Mechanical Chairs for comiort and convenience. 
Also, by permission, manufacturers of Major Serle’s U.S. A. Travelling Invalid 
Chair Fashionable Cabinet Furriture made to ee w, kino 
feb £0—6m. W. H. HALLECK, }New York. 
W HALL, A.M. M.D., since his return from Europe continues his office at 127 Canal 
« street, New Orleans, exclusively for CONSUMPTION OF THE LUNGS, bya 
new, safe, effectual, and painless mode of treatment. Blisters, setons, issues, or emet- 
ics not being used. 
See “ Hall on Phthisis,” forsale by J. B. Steele, 14 Camp street, New Orleans, 
Dr. a Cincinnati, Ohio, from Juue Ist to November Ist of éach year. 
mar ly. 





RITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS of 1200 tors 
and 440 horse power each. 
Under contract with the Lords of the Admiralty. 


GGT, scccscsccscces Oocccccccccccccccdene Capt. Alexander Ryrie. 
Caledonia, .....cceseees eaeccevecccsceeceesesCapt Edward G. Lot. 
BCiARBie, cccccccccccccccccecccece ecocccce ---Capt. John Hewitt, 
Cambria, ..cessccsecscecccccccecccevececes --»Capt. Charles H. E. Judkins 






BEBMRg ccc ccccccccccccccesccccevececcccoccsoes Capt. William Harrison. 
Will sail from Liverpool and Boston, via Halifax, as follows. 
FROM BOSTON FROM LIVERPOOL 


| 
Hibernia, on the 16th June, 1847, | Cambria on the 4th June, 1247. 
Cambria, “ Ist July, 1847. Caledonia “* I‘ th June, 1847, 
Caledonia, ‘* 16th July, 1847. Britannia “ 4th July, 1847. 


Passengers’ baggage must be on board the day previous to the steamers sailing. 
Passage money. From Boston to Liverpool, $120. From Boston to Halifax, $20. 
These ships carry experienced Surgeons. No berth secured until paid for. 

Notreight except specie received on days of Sailing. 

For freight or passage, or any other information, apply to 

D. BRIGHAM. Jn. Agent, at HARNDEN & Co’s., No. 6 Wall-steeet. 

8" In addition to the above line between Liverpool and Halifax and Boston, a con- 
tract has been entered into with Her Majesty’s Government to establish a line betweem 
Liverpool and New Yorkdirect The steam ships for this service are now pole built, 
and early next year due notice will be given of the time when they will start Tr the 
new contract. The steamers will sail every Saturday during eight months. and every 
tortnight during the other four months in the year; going alternately between Liver 
pool and Hatifax ari Boston, ead between Liverpool and New Yor 

» The four Steam Ships now builaing are, 

The America Tre Niagaro 

« Canada | ** Europe. 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
"aA SAVINGS BANK FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE WIDOW AND THE ORPHAN,” 
(EMPOWERED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT.) 
CAPITAL £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000, 
Besides a reserve fund (from surplus premium) of about $185,000. 
T. LAMIE MURRAY, Esq., George-st., Hanover-sqaare, 
Chairman of the Court of Directors in London. 
Physician—J. ELLIOTSON, M.D., F.R.S. 
Actuary—W. S, B. WOOLHOUSE, Esq., F.A S. 
Secretary—F. P. CAMROUX, Esq. 








HIS INSTITUTION embraces important and substantial advantages with respect te 

life assurance and deferred annuities. The assured has, on all occasions, the power 
to borrow, without expense or forfeiture of the policy, two-thirds of the premiums paid ; 
also the option of selecting benefits, and the conversion of his interests to meet other 
conveniences or necessity. : 

Assurances for terms oi years at the lowest possible rates. F 
Persons insured for tife, can, at once, borrow halt amount of anuual premium for 
five successive years, on their own note and deposit of Lowey 4 ‘ 
Part of the Capital is perm ently invested in the United States, in thenames of three 
of the Local Directors—as Trustees—avatlable always to the assured in case of disputed 
claims (should any such arise) or otherwise. fa 
The payment of premiums, half-yearly or quarterly, at a trifling advance upon the an- 
nual poe hed - 

C re for stamp ¢ ° P . 

Thirty days ailewed after cach payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture of 


Por eavelling leave extensive and liberal, and extra premiums onthe most moderate 
scale. ; 
DIVISION OF PROFITS.—The remarkable success and increased Yte ade | of the 
Society has enabled the Directors, atthe last annual investigation, to declare a fourth 
bonus, varying from 35 to 85 per cent. on the premiums paid on each policy effected on 
fit scale. - 
ne TED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS—(Chief Office for Ame- 
rica, 74 Wall-st)—New York—Jacob Harvey, Esg., Chairman; John J. ames 1] Esq.. 
Jonathan Goodhue, Esq., James Boorman, Esq., George Barclay, Esq., Samuel 8. How- 
land, Esq. Gorbam A. Worth, Esq.,, Samuel M. Fox, Esq., William Van Hook, Esq., 
i C, Edward Habhicht, Esq. f 
a Philadel ya—Clemenat C. Bildle, Esq., Louis A. Godey, Esq., George Rex Graham 
sq., William Jones, Esq. , 
ag | Reena beer wh Meredith, Esq., Samuel Hoffman, Esq., Dr. J. H. McCulloh. 
J. Leander Starr, General Agent, and pegs T. Richardson, Esq., General Account 
ted States and British N. A. Colonies. 
one iemnieors, New York—J. Kearney Rogers, M.D. 110 Bleecker-st.; Alexander E. 
Hosack, M. D., 101 Franklin-st; 8.8. Keene, M.D. 290 Fourth-st. . i 
(Medical Examiners attend at 74 Wall-st. and No. 134 Bowery at3 o clock, P.M. daily. 
id by the Society. 
FE ee Oe tw ititem Van Hook, Esq., 39 Wall-st. Bankers—The Merchant’ 
Bank. Solicitor—John Hone, Esq. 11 Pine-st. Cashier—Henry E. Cutlip, Esq. 
An Act in respect to insurance for lives for the benefit of married women, passed by the 
Legi t New York, Ist April, 1840. ; YW 
Pamphlets, blank forms, table of rates, lists of Agents, &c. &c., obtained at the Chief 
Office 74 Wall-st, 134 Bowery, or tome over of the Agents throughout the Unite 
itish North American Colonies. 
ee J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
tor the United States and B. N. A. Colonies. 


New York, January 30, 1347. yo he 


BRITISH PROTECTIVE EMIGRANT a er gh oe 
ITTANCES TO ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND.—For the pro- 
tise of Emigrants and others, the British Protective Emigrant Society of oY 
York will remit, for part es requiring it, money, in sums large or smail,to any parto 
Old Country they may direct. sie wea 
yb BA outof the city, by enclosing the sum they wish see Ee ine 
tions to whom and where it is to be sent, will have £1 sterling provided to ery 
losed, by billson 
eeeniansiimeel Bank of British North America, London 
Provincial Bank of Ireland ; 
National Bank of Scotland. rs 
Office of the Society No. 42 Courtland street, New York. OMAS DIXON, President 
ee an Vice Presidents. 
MaTHEW RUDSDALE, er . op mawacens: 


J itish Consul, | Joun S. BaRTLeTT, 
Antuosy Barccay, the British Sf erty 


Ex-officio, 
en? caren: E. W. CANNING, Secretarg, 
y iG a> $ rtly educated at Paris, wantsa situation as Governess 
YOUNG LADY (Englist) pe languages, and the usual branches of liberal edu- 


: . :, modern and > . ‘ 

ne ay Waste are eamoued pre-paid, P. F. C., New York Post Office, > dl 
answered, and such information given as m e- 

romptly ans , g ome st 


cation are sought. 
part of the Union will be p 
quired. ; : Ltd Fil y 2-3 

5) ELMONICO’ YTEL, Broadway, New York.—P. A. & L. Delmonico would ree- 
| BLBONIC ESD their friends and the travelling public, that the additions to rd 
| new Hotel in Broadway, will be completed by the 16th of June, after which date oer 
will be prepared to receive tamilies, as well as single gentlemen, as bereto ~ 
Hote! is conducted ia the European style. may ‘ 
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of the country, could not bear the expense and excessive strain to which 
it was now exposed (hear), He did then most earnestly hope, without 
extending his observations to all railways, but making certain exceptions 


Kuuperial Parliament. 


RAILWAY COMPANIES. 


NERAL INTELLIGENC 


House of Commons, May 14, 


eg otras ; i id he made it | quire, that the house would feel that, as to the bills now before lia- 
sasbdng dered eae fe this pine may hn gah os: to neat they ought at least to be suspended for a certaiu time (hear, hear). 


pe ee tee ry our institutions in danger. There had not 
been laid on the table of the house any statement with regard to the amount 


- . : ioned arli t, but nent of railways. He had always foretold what would happen through 
< angel fan sebeeeays Se eT pets ton etenr Gotoes. ad although these railways, and now they found themselves only in the middle of an 
eanentie of the amount of capital stated was enormous, yet he found | ocean of distress. He should give his humble support to the motion. 


London and North-Western, the Manchester and Leeds, the Mid- 
‘eek, iin rare and Bolton, the North Wales, and several other 


companies, had made no returns. From this paper it appeared that par- | currency, he shou 


liament had sanctioned 1.124,586,000 of capital stock to be raised for the 
construction of railways during the two last sessions; and of that sum 
the total amount paid up was only L28,300,000, leaving to be paid L96,- 
266,000. There was also another table, which showed that L40,000,000 
was authorised to be borrowed by various railway companies tmder acts 
during the two last years. It was impossible to say what amount 

would be sanctioned in the next year: but an estimate had been made by 
an intelligent man, by which it appeared that all the capital which had 
been sanctioned by parliament for railway purposes during the last two 
years ought to be laid out before the end of the year 1849, and thus 
would be involved weekly payments up to that period of L1,500,000. He 
(Mr. Hume) had been anxious to ascertain what amount of capital would 
be required under railway bills introduced in the present session, and he 
found it stated in a paper issued from the office of the Railway Board, and 
signed by Mr. Bruce, the secretary, that the amount was L88,553,000 be- 
sides applications for authority to borrow 43,200,000, which sums, if ad- 
ded to the L164,000,000, would require weekly payments of upwards of 
L2,000,000. Looking, then, at the vast sums of money which would be 
required for one single purpose, he was afraid that the payment of them 
would materially interfere with the general commerce of the country. 
Even the eachequer of the country was in debt. Parliament had already 
sanctioned the expenditure of L164,000,000, and taking into account the 
amount which might be sanctioned in the present session, the whole 

would amount to L300.000,000, a sum perfectly terrific. And, therefore, 

taking into consideration the position in which the country was placed by 
famine in Ireland and the abstraction of L10,000,000 to relieve the Irish 

people; looking, also, at the price to which provisions had risea, aud to 
the general scarcity of money, he did not believe that all the accumula- 

ting power of the country would, at the end of the year, realise an 

amount of capital sufficient to warrant the investment of 300,000,000 in 
railways alone (hear, hear. ) He wished to call the attention of the house 
to some of the irregularities which had been committed by the directors 

of several railway companies, and to the manner of their mwroceedings. 

The bill passed in 1843, commonly called Mr. Gladstone’s bill, made it 

optional with the government, after a period of 2U years, to purchase rail- 
ways on terms therein specified ; but it would not be possible for any in- 

dividual, even at that period, to calculate whut was the income of many | 
of the railway companies in consequence of the complicated way in which 
their accounts are kept. Suypose the capital of a company to be L1,000,- 

000, it was required that L500,000 of it should be subscribed, and then 

power was given to them to borrow 35 per cent. of the amount, which 

would make up L830,000. Suppose also that this company wished to 

borrow more capital for another line, he thought that parliament ought 

not only to compel the payment of the balance of the first L.1,000,000, but 

also the payment of the required subscription on the new capital, before 

they gave power to raise it. Look at the way in which the South-Eastern 

Company managed their affairs. Besides the original capital, which was 

paid in full, they had four surplus accounts. Why should such complica- 

tion in their accounts arise as tocompel them to make distinctions like 

first shares, second shares, third shares, and fourth shares? Why should 

not the company call for a second loan, and pay up the loan on the first? | 

and, if that would not answer their purpose, why should they not pay up 

the first and second, and call for a third loan, and thus simplify their ac- 

counts? The London and North Western had 10 different descriptions of 


in favour of such railways, for instance, as the public security might re- 


Upon the question being put. 
Colonel SIBTHORP remarked he had always been the consistent op- 


Mr. HUDSON stated that he was not about to follow the hon. member 

for Montrose though all his details, and as to the effect of railways on the 
fa in the course of the evening have a better opportu- 

nity of discussing the point than on the present vccasion. Having a large 
capital and a great amount of dealing with railways, he was happy to 
find that no reference had been made by the hon. member to any one of 
the companies with which he was conuected. As to the present motion 
its object was to stop the outlay of capital on railways (cries of “no, no’’). 
It would prevent an application of capital in that way (cries of “ no, no”). 
Surely that was the object—that was the real question. Railway com- 
panies did not ask the house to find money for them ; but the money that 
they borrowed at their own risk they spent upon the labourers of the 
country, and added to its po ami (hear). Ifthe house were prepar- 
ed to say that a man should not apply his capital in the construction of 
railways, why not forbid him to build houses, toembark it in iron works, 
or to sink it in collieries? (hear, hear.) He had ascertained within 
the last few days the number of persons employed on the different rail- 
ways with which he was connected. He found that on these there were 
nearly 50,000 persons receiving weekly wages (hear). Parliament had 
no power to correct‘the evil now complained of. As to the effect of 
railways on the currency, he hoped that late in,the evening he should be 
able to convince hon. Gentlemen that the ought to do nothing which 
should prevent railways gy proceeded with, as they had been the 
means of enabling the poor to live better and to eat more than they did 
a few years ago. He regretted that committees should have been so 
forgetful ofthe financial position of the companies who promoted railway 
bills in parliament; and the house might rely upon it, that if the system 
which had lately sprung up, of companies applying for bills whose onl 
income consisted of a few shillings per share, were much longer allowed, 
it would become a very serious matter, and create very considerable em- 
barrassment and distress. In looking at the question of the construction 
of railways he could not lose sight of the enormous saving which they 
had been the means of effecting alike to the manufacturer, the poor cot- 
tager, the farmer, and all classes of souiety. Supposing they had had no 
railroads, was it to be supposed that there would not be some other 
schemes or some other wild speculations engaged in? (hear, hear.) Sure- 
ly they did not believe that the 40,000,0007. which had been expended 
p Biwi the last two years would have remained locked up inthe Bank of 
England (hear, hear). If we had had good harvests during that period 
he was convinced that no such thing as the present monetary crisis would 
bave been known. (hear). : 


Lord H. VANE said, the hon. member for Sunderland was mistaken 
in supposing that the hon. gentleman (member for Montrose) was pre- 
cubed te assist in any attempt to stop legitimate enterprise in railways. 
His only wish was, that the lines which received parliamentary sanction 
should be legitimate ones. He (Lord H. Vane) thought it had become 
the duty of the house to leok into the reports of the commissioners ap- 
pointed by government, and into the reports of railway committees, and 
see whether something should not be done in such cases as the resolu- 
tion referred to. The amount of capital proposed to be raised in the pre- 
sent year by the old companies was absolutely startling [hear]. The 
resolution would not operate u:justly, but, on the contrary, would be 
for the interest both of the couutry at large and the railway companies 
themselves. 

Mr. E. ELLICE said that the great and important question of the 


| made by an gee 
an 





dertakings, and had never expressed an opinion in any way unfavourable 
to them. His hon. friend the member for Sunderland [ Mr. Hudson] said 
why should they obstruct or endeavour to regulave the application of 
capital to railways more than to any other enterprise. He [Mr Ellice] 
quite agreed with him; for he was an advocate of entire free trade. But 
in the case of railways it should be recollected that parties came to the 
house asking for powers of incorporation and for great powerr of borrow- 
ing money, which was a very ditferent matter. He thought the time had 
arrived when a limit should be placed on these powers of borrowing mo- 
ney. What he would now recommend was, that his hon. friend [Mr. 
Hume] should adjourn the debate to a future day, in order to give time 
for consideration as to the coarse which should be pursued [hear, hear}. 
_ Mr. HODGSON said he thought it would be the height of iiaatice to 
interfere with the bills now proceediug through parliament. effect 
of the resolution proposed by the hon. Member for Montrose would be to 
pes any railway company from having rew power to raise capital 
uk id be 








or sonstructing extension lines until they had raised all their o 
capital. And what was that but to say that such extensions sho 

ent company? The Glasgow and Ayr Railw 
Company out o @stimated capital of L.1,272,000., had subscri 
L.1,050,000, and he wanted to know whether a company acting like that 
was not to be allowed to make proposals to obtain capital for the purpose 
of constructing some extension or branch lines. 

Mr. MANGLES concurred in the suggestion, that time should be 
= for consideration before the house came to any decision upon the 
subject. 

Mr. CHAPLAIN said there was so much alteration and change adopt- 
ed from time to time, that it was most desirable that some course of sta- 
bility should be adopted. These were the proposition. of the two right 
honourable gentlemen (Mr. Strutt and Mr. Ellice ) still pending, and 
he trusted they would come to some satisfactory conclusion as to what 
they should do with the bills of this session. The want of certainty in the 
matter had a most damaging effect, particularly in the manufacturing 
districts, where parties had the opportunity of depositing their shares as 
securities, and obtaining money upon them; for while the house was 
setting the value of this railway stock, he feared, unless some stabili 
were introduced, that the holders of it would neither be able to sell it 
nor borrow money upon it. He trusted the hon. gentleman would with- 
draw his resolution. 

Lord J. RUSSELL did not think it would be wise of the hon. member 
for Montrose to press his resolution at the present moment. As far ashe 
(Lord J. Russell) could .see the effect of it, it appeared to him tnat it 
would not be prudent in the house do come to a general resolution, stat- 
ing, in fixed terms, what should not be the case with re toa cer- 
tain question. When the practical effect could not be belore the house, 
it might be the cause of considerable inconvenience—he meant incon- 
venience to the public at large. With regard to the subject of railways 
in general, whether it might be necessary to have a further investigation 
in committee, or the house should come to a further resolution, es- 
porsay. after what had been stated by the hon. member for Sunderland , 

e hoped the house would not fall intothe error of, after having been too 
lax in giving its consent to railway speculation, suddenly taking the o 
posite line, and endeavouring to check that which was most wholesome La 
the speculation of the capital of the country (hear, hear). 

There might have been a time when he and his friends had been in 
office at which they ought to have proposed further resolutions, but at the 
same time he could not agree with the right honourable member for Co- 
veutry if he said that a considerable time ago the house and the govern- 
ment ought to have interposed to ry". a greater control over railway en- 
terprise. It appeared tohim (Lord J, Russell) that it was a sort of specula- 
tion certainly which required the sanctiou of the house, and therefore it 
was a subject that admitted of discussion in committee. The apenee 
tion of capital, and the disposal of the surplus profits of trade and com- 
merce, are matters which are beyond the control of the heuse, and quite 
independent of their resolutions. Not long ago the monied interest of 

London complained that they could not get more than 2 per cent. on a 





construction of railways, and the investment of enormous capital in them, 
had been always abandoned by the authority which ought to have con- 














large quantity of money. A little further time back a large quantity of 
money was embarked in South American speculations, and lent to the 


stock, and the Midland Company had 12. It was in that way the direc-| trolled it—namely, the government of the country (hear, hear); and had | states of those not very honest republics. At the same time great sums 


tors of many railway companies had been enabled to abuse the trusts re- 
posed in them. The South-Eastern Company proposed by their bills this 
session to raise L3,000,000 and to borrow 1L1,000,000, tor the purpose 
of making new railways, and the standing orders on all their bills had 


been complied with. Now the subscription deed for the required amount | 


of capital for these schemes was signed by eight directors, each director 
having signed his name for L186,000. Such acourse of proceeding was 
never intended by parliament ; it was intended that all subscription deeds 


been thrown loose upon the discretion of committees consisting of a few | 


members of the house (hear, hear), who necessarily differed in opinion 
with respect to the principles upon which they should make their re- 
gs to this house. In the committee of which he was the chairman 
ast year, all the questions which had occupied attention during this 
evening’s discussion were fully considered; and they felt that it was 
quite impossible for a committee of five gentlemen, sitting upstairs, to 
decide upon important interests affecting large classes of the people. But 


should be signed by the bond fide shareholders; and the course taken by | they reported distinctly to the house the facts which had come before 


the South-Eastern Company was, therefore, an evasion of the rules of the 
house. It was in point of tactoffering the guarantee of paper men in- 
stead of bullion men (laughter.) But that was notall.. The deposit of 
10 per cent. which was required to be paid in money, had been paid out 
of the funds of the company, they having scarcely money enough to carry 
on their business. These practices were not confined to the South-East- 
ern Company. The Glasgow Paisley, Kilmarnock, and Ayr Company, 
the Kilmarnock and Troon Company, the Glasgow, Dumfries, and Carlisle 
Company, and several other companies, had evaded the rules of the house 
in the same way. ; 
With regard to the Glasgow and Paisley Company, there were other | 
matters connected with this company which he might, perhaps, as well 





them-—facts perfectly astounding in their nature (hear, hear)—transac- 
tions which they could not themselves—at least he could not himself in- 
dividually have sanctioned, if he thought the decision ;with respect to 
them properly rested with him; and beyond that, they reported to the 
house the recommendation that some general rules and principles should 
be adopted by the house for the guidance of the committees, which re- 
commendation has, however, remained a dead letter on the table of the 
house, and was utterly neglected both by the late. and he must, he was 
afraid, add, the present administration [hear]. When that report was 
laid on the table he took especial pains to call the attention of the then 
Vice-President of the Board of Trade (Sir G. Clerk] to the question. He 
sent that right hon. gentleman a copy of the report, and stated to him 


mention. There was, for instance, its connection with a canal; but le | that he thought it should not pass the house, or the bills which it report- 
would not touch upon the details of that for the present—that would do | ed proceed to a third reading, without some opinion being expressed by 


for another time (laughter). Here, however, were companies attempt-| the government. Butno notice whatever was taken of that communica- | 


ing to evade the rules of that house, and the National Bank of Scotland | tion, and no opinion was given by the government. After the accession 


enabling such companies to evade them. He had next to remark upon 


of his noble friend [Lord J. Russell] to office, he called the attention of 


the report of the Bury St. Edmund’s Railway. This was for about nine | the present Vice President of the Board of Trade to the bills mentioned 


railways, and was, probably, the worst case ofall. The Bury St. Ed- 
mund’s bill sought, by six bills, to increase its capital by some millions. 


| in the report, when they had gone up to the House of Lords; and he be- 


lieved that the communication made to his right hon. friend by the chair- 


On what authority did it propose to raise this money? By the act of| man of the committee of the House of Lords was that these bills had 


1845 and 1846 it raised 700,000/. and borrowed 350,0002. It created a| passed so far that it was then too late to interfere. 


Now though that 


nnmber of shares at 25/. each, being in all 224,000/., and on these it only | might have been the case with regard to these particular bills, yet, sure- 
realised 204,000/. It next obtained on other shares 91,000/., and the ly, there were sufficient grounds laid in the report for some general re- 
whole of its capital for the two years was 334,000/. There wasno money | commendations being made to parliament in the present year. The re- 
borrowed under the act of 1846; but the company now had power to call | port stated that it was impossible for any committee to come to a decision 
up 616,000/. The subscription contract deposited in compliance with the | upon questions affecting capital and the manner of raising it. At the 
standing orders had no other signatures than those of 13 directors of the | commencement of the year, seeing that the system which began two ses- 
company, and the sum for which they subscribed was 1,612,000/., being | sions ago was about to be persevered in with respect to the bills intro- 
on an average for each signature the sum of 124,000/.; and this with the | duced this session, he thought it to be his duty to call the attention of the 
understanding they were not to be called upon. The commissioners | house to the subject, and prevailed on it to come to a resolution that eve- 
stated that under these circumstances the company wished for powers | ry bill should be referred to the railroad commissioners, in order that a 
from parliament to borrow 2,150,000/ upon a capital of 716,000/. He| report might be laid before the committee to sit upon it, containing an 
asked them if these things could be permitted to go on inthis way. Con- | abstract of all the monetary concerns of the companies applying for fur- 
sidering what was now occuring in the country, he believed that it would | ther powers, and the opiniun of the Railway Board with respect not on! 
be wise in parliament to stop every railway bill that was passing this session | to the eligibility of granting those powers, but as to the manner in which 
(hear, hear). He did not blame individuals, but he did blame parlia-| the powers formerly granted to the company had been exercised by 
ment, and if parliament permitted these things to continue it would be| them. 

responsible for all the consequences. His own proposition was so mo-| It was stated that great impediments had been thrown inthe way of 
derate that he did not think there could be any serious objection. He | those bills by the commissioners not having prepared their report with 
now moved the resolutions—viz. :—“ That no railway company which by | sufficient expedition to be sent before the committees. But he had learnt 
any act or acts of parliament is now authorized to construct, purchase, or take | from his right hon. friend that the very companies who made this com- 
on lease any line or lines of railway, shall by any future act receive power | plaint had themselves to blame on account of their reports being found 
to raise additional capital by shares, loan, or mortgage, for the completion | on examination to be deficient, and the Railway Boar being obliged to 
or extension of such line or lines, or for the purchase or taking on lease | send them back for correction. Whenever the commissioners had been 
or amalgamation with any other railway orcanal, unless a clause be intro- | enabled to make their reports, it had been discovered that almost in eve- 
duged into such act, providing that the company shall not raise such capi- | ry case there were certain transactions which not only justified the house 
tal until it has realized the whole of the capital which by existing acts it is| in remitting the subject to them forexamination, but absolutely 
authorized to raise, or 80 much thereof as is sufficient for the completion the interposition of government, by laying down some qunarel principle 
of the works, or for other objects already sanctioned by parliament. | upon which the monetary concerns of these companies should be regu- 
That no railway company shall be allowed to lease or sell any other line | lated. As yet, however, they had seen no such recommendation from 
of railway until the whole capital shall have been subscribed, and one- | the government. Thore wasjone point on which it was impossible too 


half paid up.” 





required 


Mr. GREENE suggested an alteration in the form, the words should | 


strongly to enforce the attention of the house. In these cases the gene- 
ral rule had been for the parties applying in the present session for an ex- 


be introduced, “in every bill for enabling a railway company to raise | tension of their existing powers to evade openly the standing orders of 
capital, that aclause should be introduced,” and so on. | this house with respect to capital. Scarcely in any one instance had a 
Mr. HUME acceded to the alteration. subscription contract signed by the sharehulders been submitted to the 
_ Mr. J. A. SMITH seconded the resolution. It did appear to him that! house. . He hoped, therefore, that whatever might become of the motion 
in the present state of the country, and with the vast calls that were made | of his fonourable friend [Mr, Hume}, at all events the house would 
on them during the year for a supply of food, and with the uncertainty as. resolve to maintain their standing orders, and that no bill should pass the 
to the future, these facts required the most serious attention of her Ma-! house in future where there was not a subscription contract, signed bona 
Jjesty’s government, and demanded from them the consideration whether fid by the shareholders who had paid their deposits, and which share- | 
it was not now time to stop these projects (hear). No person, he hoped, ‘holders should bind their heirs or assigns to the fulfilment of the contract 
would charge him with being unfavourable to railways. They had, he [hear]. He also hoped that they would not submit to directors nominal- 
thought, been productive of much social benefit, and had been a vast! ly signing a contract and fictitiously creating a d: posit in furtherance of 
Saving to the commercial transactions of this country. But he did most any new scheme. He agreed with the hon. member for Sunderland in 
conscientiously feel that the capital of this country, in the present state all he had said with reference to the advantages of these stupendous un- 


of money were invested in the construction of harbours and canals, and 
various other public works in North America, and in some cases our 
debtors in North America were not more prompt to realise the expecta 
tions of thcir creditors than their southern brethren (hear). Then he said 
it was plain that if they interfered and tried to put a stop to railway en- 
terprise, they would not thereby put a stop to improvident speculations, 
but that those improvident speculations would take another course (hear, 
| hear). When such wild and eahian adventures were eutered upon as 
had been in former times, everybody said how improvident it was that 
tbe sanction of the house should not have been previously required to 
them. He did not, however, agree that because the parties ought to come 
to parliament, that therefore parliament ought to place certain checks on 
this kind of enterprise. He thought these checks must be limited by 
certain rules and considerations. For instance, no one would deny if a 
| railway were made between Manchester and Liverpool, that, if sufficient 
capital were provided, sucha railway ought to have been made. 

There were other instances of less obvious importance, but in which 
it was still necessary to make a railway, and [to put an extreme case] 
there might be circumstances under which they would say that the cap- 
| ital of this country having been applied by act of parliament, and a great 
| amount to certain railway speculations, certain other railway speculations 
| ought not to be entered into, be-cause in consequence of the former they 
| could not be profitably made, and must end in ruin to those who engaged 











| inthem It would, however, be with great doubt and caution that he should 
be disposed tolisten to that course of argument. But there were other cases 
such asthose put by the hon. member for Montrose and the right hon. gente- 


man, in which both houses of parliament had connived at a violation of 


| the bona fide intentions of the standing orders of parliament. It was evi- 
' dent that in cases of this kind, if parliament were more strict and care- 
ful than they had been heretofore, they would be acting,on a sound prin- 
ciple, and would be putting a greater check upon speculations of this 
kind. How this was to beeffected he would give no opinion at present, 
bat it was a matter worthy of the utmost consideration. It was suffi- 
ciently obvious from experience that the appointment of select commit- 
tees of five members of the house, was not a sufficient security. It might 
be that each committee acting independently thought the duty of investi- 
gation lay not with them individually, but with parliament; while on- 
the other hand, parliament, perhaps, thought it belonged rather to the 
province of the committees; and thus between the two no proper inves- 
tigation took place. It was right, therefore, he thought, that ~ uld 
see if they could not have greater security in future ; but at thé@ame 
time he hoped his hon. friend would not press his resolution. It might 
be proper to inquire before a committee how they could take further se- 
curity for railway enterprises, but in doing so it should not be witha 
view of checking railway enterprise. He for one thought srailway en- 
terprises were advantageous to the country, and indeed he believe none 
of them knew what their advantages would ultimately be [hear]. An 
expenditure of eight millions was said to have ;roduced a return of nine 
ha * aaa year. On the other hand, there were undoubtedly abuses which 
attached to the system, and which required to be pruned [ hear}. 

| Mr. W. R. COLLETT said the country appeared to have had ite fill 
of railroads, and he hoped the house would look with great caution be- 
fore they sanctioned any further extension of capital in such enterprises. 
He recommended the hon gentleman not to press his motion, 

Lord G, BENTINCK said his noble friend had omitted to mention one 
ey reason why the house should not consent to these resolutions, 
and that was that they were perfectly unintellijible by any person. He 
| did not refer merely to the latter part which said that no railway company 
should sell the line of any other company, which hedid not very well un- 
derstand how they coubd manage to do, but also to the main resolution 
itself, which he had tried to understand, bat which he confessed was, to 
him at least, quite unintelligible. Take, for example, the case of the 
Great Western Railway of Ireland. He apprehended the line to Galway 
| could not be completed till the entire capital originally subscribed for 
| the Midland Western Railway was paid up. Now the right hon. gentle- 
man stated that no railway company ought to obtain credit a second time 





1 








until its first credit was exhausted. He thought that was a very singular 
commercial proposition ; for if a company had once exhausted its credit 
| he thought they would find the raismg a second loan a matter of great 
difficulty. Such a resolution must, therefore, be quite unnecessary. He 
apprehended the South-Western would never have been completed if 
this resolution had been enforced, and they had not been permitted to 
raise money by new shares when they got into difficulties. His noble 
friend spoke of the speculations in North America and in Mexican mines’; 
perhaps he might also remember a remarkable speculation in a Gree 


loan in which the hon. member for Montrose participated [hear, hear}. 
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lations at home than to embark it in foreign speculations. Restrictions 
on home spéculatio 


Now he thought it would be far better to employ their money in specu- recess, of Her Majesty's gracious permission to revisit Europe, to ex-| I feel confident that you will duly appreciate the responsibility which 
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ress to your Excellency our just appreciation of your Excellency’s anx- | rests on Parliament at this conjuncture, and that you will endeavour b 


ns only encouraged our capitalists to risk their money | ious and unwearied exertions for the advancement and prosperity of the | wise Legislation to afford all practicable extension and developement to 


abread, and he bad reason to kriow that from thiscause alone the country | Colony; and to render our grateful acknowledgements for the very | the trade and productive capabilities of the Province, and to give its in- 
had lost in Greek or Spanish loans not less than 70,000,000/. within the | marked improvement, in every department of our public affairs, which | stitutions that hold on the affections of the people which is the oundation 
last 26 years. He confessed that for one he was for free trade in specu- | has resulted from your Excellency’s wise administration of the Gov-| of public and private credit, and the best security for social progress. 


lation, and looked on these restrictions on the free investment of capital | ernment. ae ; : } 
On your arrival in the colony your Excellency found it struggling with | authorized to renew the assurance of the earnest desire of our Gracious 


Queen, to promote the prosperity of Canada and the happiness of its 


in railways as partaking in a great measure of the spirit of monopoly. So 


long as railways afforded better interest than other descriptions of in- | financial embarrassment,—its revenue inadequate to the expenditure, its 





u all measures calculated to effect these important objects, I am 


vestment, people would naturally reduce their deposits at the banks and | trade languishing, its agriculture prostrate. How gratifying the change | people. 


invest their money in railways. His noble friend had referred to the| which your Excelleucy has effected, and how improved is now its 
enormous capital subscribed to certain railway companies at home; but. condition ! 


at the same time, it should be remembered that in the case of the Paris 


and Rouen Railway, on which 20 per cent. was paid up, the sum required | establishments; the successful revision of the Tariff, by means of which, 
was subscribed fifteen times over by fifteen several companies, one half) while the revenue has been increased, the pre-existing system of un- 
the constituencies of which consisted of English capitalists. Now he | equal taxation has been modified, and the weight of the public burdens 
thought it far better that this mone should be spent at home than em-|has been more partially distributed; and the prudent, judicious and 


The wholesome reductions which have been made in various public 


their last resting place at 
whose name, for the last twenty-five years, has been as one of the familiar 


—— a 
DR. GEORGE M’CLELLAN. 
From the Philadelphia North American. 


On Wednesday morning last, the citizens of Philadelphia saw borne to 
‘Laurel Hill, the remains of this eminent man, 


barked in French or any foreign railways. At any rate he was certain economic application of the public funds, have revived our drooping | household words of Philadelphia, and wh id all cl 
that if they restricted the employment yF capital on English railways the | spirits, and diffused a life and energy throughout the i rene which can- { bearing the consolations and succours of his. nt serve > risk abd mee, 


effect would not be to prevent people speculating; 
the interest on money was no more than three p 


but that so long as | not fail, we think to lead to the happiest results in the developmentof its 
cent., as in August | resources, and the future comfort and well-being of its inhabitants. Nor 
last, so long they would invest it where the return p mised to be greater, | can we permit this opportunity to pass without expressing our high ad- 


was always hailed as the presence of a bestfriend. His sudden and most 
untimely fa 


sional man or other citizen has ever vanished from our midst, whose 


te was a shock felt by the whole community ; and no profes- 


and thus the capital of the country, which on the whole could be so pro-| miration ot your Excellency’s official and personal bearing towards all | death was the occasion of a more universal feeling of sorrow—a sorrow, 


fitably employed at home, and at the same time supply with food hun- | classes of Her Majesty's Subjects. The facility your Excellency has | which, indeed, extends far and wide into the country, and reaches many 


dreds of thousands of our fellow-countrymen, would go where, if indeed | ever afforded to all, of communicating personally with yourself, and 

it ever came back at all, it could do no good to us, but could only feed | your Excellency’s pleasing condescension, and prompt attentien to every 
r subject laid before you, have excited, generally, the warmest feelings of 

of the EXCHEQUER thoughtit would be better | respect and gratitude. 

It is gratifying to learn that your Excellency’s absence from the Colony | among us,—and one as good as great—a public benefactor, whose loss 


and aggrandise a foreign nation. (hear hear 
The C HANCELLOR . ; 
to postpone the discussion of this question, though at the same time he 
though it could not fail to be p uctive of some benefit. He believed 
they were all agreed—first, as to the great Fehr pd ha produced to 
the country ; secondly, that the expenditare of capital at home was far 
ferable to its expenditure abroad ; but, thirdly, that there were abuses 
im our present railway system which required a remedy [hear, hear]. 
Before, however, they expressed any — as to what that remedy 
should be, he thought it desirable they should give further consideration 
and make further inquiry on the subject. If the government interfered 
it would be absolutely necessary to have the opinions of competent indi- 
viduals of every shade of opinion upon the subject. There had been two 
points brought before the house by the hon. gentleman who made the 
motion—namely, the evasion of the standing orders and the abuses of 
railway legislation before committees. For these complaints he [the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer] believed there was considerable founda- 
tion, and he was of opinion that the practices of some committees in re- 
t to bills before them had been ‘exceedingly lax. He agreed with 
e hon. member that it might be expedient to take some steps with re- 
gard to the railway bills before the house ; but he admitted that there 
were great difficulties in the case. If a committee were appointed it 
should be asmall one, to avoid confusion. He, therefore, recommended 
his hon. friend the member for Montrose to postpone the discussion ou 
his motion, or withdraw it altogether for the present. 
Mr. HENLEY defended the conduct of the committees and charged 
the fault upon the examiners whose province 1t was to send the 
bills upstairs. 
Mr. MORRISON said, if railways enhanced the value of money as they 
seemed likely to do, there would bea great difficulty in finding means 
for the manufactures and commerce of the country to goon with. The 
large manufacturers with great capitals might survive and prosper, but 
the smaller ones would all go to the wall. He thought that some inter- 
ference on the part of the government wes necessary. 
Mr. HORSMAN considered the demands for capital on the part of rail- 
roads prujected and before parliament were preposterous. Something, 
however, might be done with the consent of the several companies to 
neutralise the impending evil. 
After a few words trom Mr. NEWDEGATE, 
Mr. MITCHELL said, he believed the existing distress of the manu- 
facturing interest to be entirely owing to the absorption of capital in rail- 
‘way undertakings. He should support the motion. 
Mr. STUART said that it seemed, from the arguments of hon. members 
opposite, that those who voted for free trade voted only for the employ- 
ment of capital to further€heir own views. Free trade turned out to be 
a mere system of legislation for the benefit of a particular class. He had 
heard nothing to induce him to support the motion of the hon. member 
for Moutrose, and thought that it would be his wiser cougse to with- 
draw it. 
Hr. AINSWORTH was surprised that any member should wish to put 
such a check on railroads. 

Mr. HUME, in reply, said he should be the last man to wish to do 
anything to interfere with the legitimate use of capital. He had shown 
that there was an abuse of the power given by parliament, and protested 
against the encouragement of the application of capital to purposes which 
would be unproductive. He had brought forward the present proposi- 
tion as a step towards that which he thought ought to be done; and in 
order to give the house further time to consider the subject, he should 





will be — for a brief period, and we entertain the fullest confidence 
that your Excellency’s visit to the Mother Country will not only be an 
agreeable relaxation to yourself, but will also be productive of an advan- 
tse to the Colony. Your Excellency, we fee) assured, will avail yourself 
of the pe pobre | of communicating ameogar | with Her Majesty’s Sec- 
retary of State for the Colonies, to suggest such further reductions in our 
public establishments, as, without impairing their usefulness, will adapt 
them better to our financial means; and to urge on the attention of Her 
Majesty’s Government the necessity for conceding to the Colony as of 
the most vital consequence to the future prosperity of this maritime de- 
pendency, the privileges of a Free Port, by the removal of the restric- 
tions which now fetter its commerce under the Imperial Navigation Act 
The course of recent legislation by Parliament on commercial su jects, 
leads us to indulge the hope that there will no longer be any objection 
on the part of Her Majesty's Government to comply with our wishes on 
this subject. 
In connexion with the subject of our commerce, that of the improve- 
ment of our Harbour will, doubtless, engage your Excellency’s attention 
when in England. Looking to the geographical position of New Provi- 
dence for the purpose of a convenient Naval Depot, this work is of as 
much importance to the national interests, as to those essentially local, 
and this consideration entitles it to the favourable notice of Her Majes- 
ty’s Government. The probable outlay which would be necessary for its 
completion, precludes its being undertaken from the unaided pecuniary 
resources of the Colony, but were Her Majesty’s Government to sanction 
the undertaking, as a national work, this House would be disposed, cheer- 
fully, to contribute thereto, as largely as the Colonial finances would 
permit. 
wa We oe eae gf request that your Excellency will be pleased to convey 
to our beloved Sovereign the grateful thanks of Her Majesty’s faithful 
subjects, the Proprietors of Lands in these Islands, for Her Majesty's 
most gracious acquiescence in the recent settlement, on terms so liberal | 
towards them, of the question of Her Majesty’s Quit Rent; and that you | 
will also assure Her Majesty of the-unabated loyalty and attachment of | 
all Her Majesty’s subjects in the Bahamas. 

Your Excellency will please accept our best wishes that your voyage | 
may be safe and pleasant, and we trust you will believe that nothing will | 
yield us greater pleasure than the early opportunity of welcoming your 
Excellency’s safe return to our shores. 

His Excellency of course made suitable replies to these addresses. 

—a—— ——— 
OPENING OF THE CANADIAN PARLIAMENT. | 
Leoisiative Councit Cuamsber, Montreal, 2d June, 1847. | 

This day at Three o’clock, P. M., His Excellency the Governor Gen- 

eral proceeded in state to the Chamber of the Legislative Council in the 








assembled, His Excellency was pleased to command the attendance of 
the Legislative Assembly, aad that House being present, His Excellency 
opened the Third Session of the Second Parliament of the Province of 
Canada with the following Speech from the Throne : 


Honourable Gentlemen of the Legislative Council and Gentlemen of the Legis- 
lative Assembly. 
It gives me sincere gratification to meet you, that we may deliberate 
on the important interests committed to our charge. 





propose to adjourn the question till this day week. He must protest 
against a committee, as all the materials to forma correct opinion were 
already in possession of the government. 
The debate was then adjourned till this day week. 
eo 


BAHAMAS—GOVERNOR MATHEW. 


[The following are the complimentary addresses presented to Gever- 
nor Mathew by the two branches of the Legislature of the Bahamas, spo- 
ken of week before last. ] 

ADDRESS OF THE COUNCIL 


To His Excellency Georce Benvenuto Matuew, Esq,, Governor 
and Commander-in-Chief. 
May it please your Excellency, 

We, Her Majesty’s dutiful and loyal subjects, the Legislative Council 
of the Bahama Islands, being informed by your Excellency that it is your 
intention to avail yourself for 4 brief period during the recess of Her Ma- 
jesty’s gracious permission to revisit Europe, hasten to express to you our 
sincere acknowledgments for the talented, steady and persevering conduct 
exercised by your Excellency for the benefit of this Colony during the 
period it has Goon our good fortune to retain you amongst us. To enu- 
merate all the advantages and benefits derived from your Excellency’s 
enlightened administration of the Government, we.do not feel ourselves 
adequate. Our commerce, agriculture, and local resources have evinced 
the masterly hand which has developed their energies, and directed them 
inion beneficial channels which wili necessarily spread prosperity 
ov e Colony at large. 

The minor local arrangements effected by your Excellency have also 
proved of essential benefit, especially to the labouring classes of our 
oe: whose welfare has peculiarly been provided for under your 

xcellency’s administration by the establishment of a Dispensary and the 
advantage of gratuitous medical advice, and who have been induced by 
the encouragement afforded to them by your Excellency to settle perma- 


nently in the Colony, thereby augmenting its resources at the same time 
that they are benefiting themselves and their families. We trust that 


your Excellency’s visit to the Mother Country will be productive of 
every possible benefit ware and we have no doubt but that the recep- 
tion you will meet with from Her Most Gracious Majesty will be com- 


mensurate with the sense we entertain of the talents of which you have | 
shown yourself possessed, and of the exertions you have so strenuously | 
made for our welfare, and to which your excellent administration of the 


Government, entrusted by Her to your charge, so justly entitles you. 
We feel confident from the interest your Excellency has already taker 


that every benefit which we can justly anticipate will result from your 


The representations which have proceeded from this and the neigh- 


form you, that Her Majesty’s Ministers are prepared to surrender to the 
Provincial Authorities, the control of that Department, as soon as by Con- 
cert between the several Legislatures, arrangements shall be matured for 
securing to British North America, the advantages of an efficieat and 
uniform Post Office System. 

By a Statute passed during the last Session of the Imperial Parliament, 
the Colonial Legislatures are empowered to repeal differeutial duties, 
heretofore imposed in the Colonies in favour of British Produce. It is 
probable that by exercising this power you may be enabled to benefit the 
| consumer without injury to the Revenue. I commend the subject to your 
consideration, and 1 shall lay before you certain communications relating 
to it, which I have received from Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, and from the Lieutenant Governors of Nova Scotia and New 
| Brunswick. 

Measures will be submitted to you for extending more generally 
Warehousing facilities to Inland Ports, and for effecting other improve- 
ments in our commercial system, all of which will, 1am sure, engage your 
attention. 

In pursuance of an address presented by the House of Assembly during 
the course of last Session, inquiries have been instituted with the view of 
ascertaining the practicability and probable cost of the construction of a 
Railway between Quebec aud Halifax. A Survey of the proposed line 








| has been undertaken by the Imperial Government, and is still in pre | 


ress. 

I shall submit for your information a Despatch from the Secretary of 
State, describing the course which Her Majesty’s Government propose to 
take in order toremedy the inconvenience which the Provinces of British 
North America appear to have sustained from the operation of the Im- 
perial Statute for the protection of Copy-right. 

In view of the large Immigration which may be expected to take place 
this year, measures have been adopted for providing additional. accom- 
modation and Medical attendance for the sick; and for increasing the 
-| means of forwarding the destitute to places where their labour may be 
required. An increased’grant has been made by the Imperial Parliament 
in aid of this service. Although it is to be feared that there may be much 
want and suffering among certain classes of Immigrants who arrive this 





| er number than usual of persons possessed of capital. 
Gentlemen of the Legislative Assembly, 





Season, I have reason to belive that they will beaccompanied by a great- | 


of the most remote borders of the Republic. A man whose genius ele- 
vates him above his fellows cannot escape the petty jealousies and enmi- 
ties of life. But these stop at the grave. It was no sooner known that 


M’Clellan was no more, than it was felt that a great man had gone down 


was the loss of multitudes. In the prime of life and, apparently, the 
vigour af health ; surrounded by Soisetions friends who appeocianed his 
virtues, by patients as numberless who confided in him as the arbiter of 
their lives, and by a family who adored him; he has been taken away in 
the midst of his usefulness, leaving a memory written deeply amid ‘the 
affections and regrets of a thousand bosoms. 

It is not our design to attempt a memoir of Dr. M’Clellan. This grate- 
ful task will be assumed by a professional friend capable of doing justice 
to his subject. We only perform the duty of journalists in throwing to- 
gether a few brief remarks upon the life and character of a man who has 
80 — been one of the greatest ornaments and most useful citizens of 
Philadelphia, and whose history and fume are now public property 

Dr. George M’Clellan was born in Woodstock, Connecticut, in 1797, 
and sprang from an ancient Scottish stock, which, early transplanted into 
that colony, adopted from the first the cause of liberty, and gave a gen- 
eral officer to the armies of the revolution, in the person of his grandfather, 
Gen. Samuel M’Clellan. He received his scholastic training at Yale Col- 
lege, at the same time, if not in the same class, with several men now of 
the highest distinction in the United States, among the rest the Honour- 
able John M. Clayton, of Delaware, all of whom gave him their warmest 
friendship, which he enjoyed to the last moment of his life. He sought 
his medical education im this city, in the University of Pennsylvania, 
where his remarkable energies and talents, opening the promise of an 
uncommon career of professional excellence and distinction, attracted the 
regard of the Physicks and Dorseys, and the other great medical men of 
that day. His rege | has been an accomplishment of all their most san- 
guine predictions. He took at once the very highest position, both as a 
physician and surgeon; his repatation was, long ago, European, as well 
as American; and he has bequeathed to his children a name which can 
never perish. 

Nor did any professional man ever win a great name more exclusively 
upon his own individual merits. His first striking trait of character was 
independence; a manly pride which despised subservience and manage 
ment,—which refused to owe any thing to patronage, and which sought 
all, and won all, by simply deserving all. Such a spirit in a young man 
often begets difficulties, but it surmounts them; it creates obstacles, but 
it also removes them. Difficulties and obstacles were certainly in Dr 
M’Clellan’s path, at the commencement of his medical career ; but calmly 
and courageously pursuing his own objects in his own way, he succeeded 
in all,—and succeeded, moreover, in conquering the prejudices and sub- 
duing the resentments which had rendered his outset of life stormy, and 

in making friends of many who had once been enemies. His instrumen- 
tality in calling into existence two of the excellent medical schools which 
give so much eclat to Philadelphia as the medical city of the United 
States, is known to every Philadelphian. Rivalries have ceased, animos- 
ities have been forgotten, good sense has taken the place of folly and 


Parliament Building- The Members of the Legislative Council being | passion; and the just credit is now accorded to the man who did more 





than any other to make, or keep, Philadelphia éhe medical city, by a sys- 
| tem which, while multiplying a number of her Schools, has also, in an 
enlarged ratio, multiplied the number of her medical students. 

It was owing to the extent of his practice, always most laborious and 
exacting, that Dr. M’Clellan had written, or published, so little, his pub- 


| lications on professional subjects never, we belive, having extended be- 


youd a few introductory and valedictory lectures, printed by his pupils, 
and a few accounts of surgical operations, published years since, in the 
medical periodicals. Always urged, always promising, and always ex- 


. ae ae ee “ “ J g pecting, at some period of leisure—which was destined never to arrive— 
bouring Provinces on the subject of the Post Office, have engaged the | 


anxious consideration of the Imperial Government. I am enabled to in- } 


to put on record the fruits of his long and valuable experience, it was 
| only last winter that he yielded to the entreaties of his friends, and cem- 
|; menced writing a work on the principles of surgery, of which he had 
completed the first volume, and received the first proof-sheet from the 
printer, at the very moment when he was struck down upon the bed of 
death. We announced on Monday last, as a consequence that added to 
the poignancy of his loss, our apprehension that his death would deprive 
the profession of his second volume. In this, weare happy tu learn, we were 
mistaken. The first volume has, indeed, the advantage of having receiv- 
ed the last finish from his own hand. for the second volume the mate- 
rials were-all collected—the lectures, the books of cases, and other MSS 
—and they were left in such a state of forwardness that it will require 
little more than the revision of an editorial pen to put they into form 
| for the press. This duty will be performed by his son, Dr. John H. B 
| M’Clellan, a young man already highly distinguished as a physician and 





surgeon, who has inherited his fathcr’s great talents and surprising skill 
as an operator,—who assisted him in the preparation of the first volume, 
|—and who was always spoken of by him, among his private friends, as 
designated to complete the work, should Providence cut him off, as it has 
done, in the midst of his labors. 
| The great merits of Dr. M‘Clellan, both as a teacher and practitioner of 
surgery, can only be justly described by his future bieapupher. Many ot 
| his pupils are now among the most distinguished surgeons in the land ; 
j and his name, as the originator or lateedneet, is inseparably connected 
with some of those mighty operations, so formidable, and yet so neces- 
sary, and so happy in their results, which are now every day performed 
by good surgeons. But we cannot avoid correcting an erroneous impres- 
| sion, Which, we believe, exists in regard to all surgeons, as it existed in 
regard to him,—the impression, namely, that he preferred the knife to 
every other remedy. No surgeon could operate more frequently than 
Dr. M‘Clellan, because the number of his patients, flocking to him from 
all parts of the Union, was prodigiously great, but the knife was nevet 
| employed when it could be dispensed with. It was his pride, as it is the 
pride of every really great surgeon, to cure, when cure was possible, with- 
out operation ; and a very large proportion of his practice was always © 
this character. But when operations were necessary, who, of all sur- 
geons that have lived, ever showed more courage, skill, and success 1D 
| performing them? We say courage, for to our mind, there is more true 
and heroic courage shown by the surgeon in performing a bloody opera- 
| tion upon a living fellow creature, than by the soldier in fighting a bloody 
| battle. We have heard of operations performed by Dr. M‘Clellan, %f a 





7 ‘ey M . . . . 
: ar : 1 I have directed the Accounts of the Revenue and Expenditure of the | .haracter so awful that it was manifest no ordinary person would have 
in our welfare and from the course of judicious policy you have pursued, | past year, with the estimates for the current year, to be laid before you. | been willing to attempt them, no, not even to save the lives of patients 


Excellency’s interview with our august Sovereign, and Her Majesty's derived from Public Works. 


able and enlightened Ministers. 


I rely on your making sach provision for the maintenance of the estab- | ment they were successfully completed, he had 


We are happy to learu that the period during which you propose to be | lishment and credit of the Province as may be necesssary to support the 


absent from us will be but of short duration. We trust your passages to 


and trom Europe will be safe and agreeable, and we shall look forwar« 


1} maintained. 


with pleasure to the time when we shall again have the happiness of greet-| zyonourable Gentlemen and Gentlemen, 


ing you on your return to our shores. 
' By order of the Council, ; 
(Signed) J. C. LEBS, President. 
ADDRESS OF THE HOUSE OF ASSEMBLY. 
Bauama Istanps: 


To His Excellency Grorcte Bexvenvro Matuew, Esquire, Governor and 
Commander-in-Chief ia and over her Majesty's Bahama Islands, Chan 


cellor, Vice-Admiral, and Ordinary of the same. 


The Humble Address of the House of Assembly. 
May iT PLEASE your Excetvency, 


of this Colony of all classes and origins have evinced in contributing t 
the relief of their suffering follow subjects. 
I cannot refrain from adverting to the fact that among those whose 


Brethren. 
The occurrences of the past year, though in some measure exceptional 


We, Her Majesty's dutiful and loyal subjects, the House of Assembly | should improve to the utmost its natural advantages, and those which at 


of Her Majesty’s Bahama Islands, gladiy embrace the occasion of th 





announcement of your Excellency’s intention to avail yourself during the | pulation, 





l observe with satisfaction that there is an increase in the Revenue | thereby; and such operations have been performed by him with a calm 


resolution, and all the appearance of iron insensibility ; and yet the mo- 
gone into the next room 


oS 


>| and fainted, from the recoil and collapse of his overstrung feelings. 


high character for probity and good faith which Canada has at all times In fact, George M‘Clellan presented in an extraordinary degree all the 


er bf - : Tere a 
| great qualities that go to make a great surgeon. He was, in every sense 
of the word, a genius; and this phrase will explain apparent eccentrict- 


We have reason to bless Providence for our exemption from the calami-} ties, which always mark the man of genius, and are so difficult to be 
ty of famine with which another part of the Empire has been‘*o sorely | rightfully understood and appreciated by mere men of the world. All 
afflicted, and I congratulate you on the liberality which the Inhabitants | his qualities 


, moral and intellectual, were of the highest order. His 
)| temperament was nervous aud excitable; his disposition ardent and im- 

| pulsive; his heart the warmest and kindest that ever beat in a human 
»| breast; and his sense of honour, or moral sense, oer mangas to the highest 


generosity has been so conspicuous on this trying occasion, are our Indian scale of manly refinement. Hence, with a resolution seemingly invin- 


cible, he never could withstand an appeal to bis heart; and with a tem- 
,| per quick to resentment, all animosity vanished when there seemed the 


indicate that there is a growing demand in Europe for the produce of this slightest wish of conciliation. He was, indeed, the most placable and 
Continent, and render it highly important, that the inhabitants of Canada forgiving of foes ; and the truest, warmest, and most zonstant of friends. 


-| His generosity and munificence were proverbial; his charity to the sick 


e | tach to it, as an integral part of an Empire, abounding in wealth and po- | and afflicted poor was indicated, not by the easy lip service which 80 


many pay, but by the daily devotion of a life, in which he may be said 
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to have sacrificed to them his interests and ambition, his time, his rest, 
his health, his existence itself. His mind was ever active—so quick and 
subtle in all its movements, that he seemed to arrive at all his judgments, 
and especially in professional matters, by intuition, though no one could 

ive better, or more convincing reasons to support its deductions. And 
Gonce his uniform and astonishing success as a teacher of the medical 
sciences, for no teacher in Philadelphia was ever more able to interest a 
class of young men, or impress more durably upon their minds, his own 
profound and severely practical views of medical science and professional 


ty. 
onWe rejoice, therefore, that this invaluable work is not to be lost to tho 
world ; and that Dr. Mclellan has left behind him ason, of the rarest 
natural faculty and the most varied acquirement, carefully formed by his 
own hand, and cultivated to an equality with his own wonderfcl abilities, 
during years of study and medical and surgical practice, to fill the void 
made by his own lamented death. oe : 

His celebrated work on the Practice and Principles of Surgery will 


delphia. 
eo 

Apmrratty, May 13.—The following promotions have this day taken 
place, consequent upon the death of Admiral Stephen Poyntz A : 

Admiral of the Blue Henry Richard Glynn, to be Admiral of the White. 

Vice-Admiral of the Red the Right Hon James Marquess of Thomond, 
GCH, to be Admiral of the Blue. é 

Vice-Admiral of the White Sir Edward Durnford King, Kt, KCH, to be 
Vice-Admiral of the Red. ‘ : 

Vice-Admiral of the Blue Matthew Buckle to be Vice-Admiral of the 
White. : . 

Rear Admiral of the Red the Hon George Elliott, CB, to be Vice-Admiral 
of the Blue. 

Rear Admiral of the White Juhn Ayscough to be Rear Admiral of the 


Red. 

Rear Admiral of the Blue James Whitley Deans Dundas, CB, to be Rear 
Admiral of the White. ; 

Captain Edward Wallis Hoare to be Rear Admiral of the Blue. 


MARRIED, on the 25th May, at St. Sooere's Church, in-this city, by the Rev. Pierre 
P. Irving, Mr| THOMAS HARVEY FORRESTER to Anne, youngest daughter of the 
late Alexander Fraser, Esq. of Great Coram-street, London. 








Exchange at New York on Loncon, at 60 days, 107 a 107 1-4. 





—-« @UENB ALBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JUNE 12, 1847. 








We have no later intelligence from England. 

The pressure of matter last week obliged us to postpone a highly in- 
teresting debate in the House of Commons on the subject of Rail Roads. 
We to-day supply that deficiency, and present the debate at consider- 
able length. It will be seen that Mr. Hume offered a motion which was 
to the following effect :— 

“That in every bill to enable a railroad company, which by any act 
or acts of Parliament is now authorized to construct, purchase, or take 
on lease any line or lines of railroad, to raise additional c: pital by shares, 
loan, or mortgage, for the completion or extension of such line or lines 
of railroads, or for the purchase or taking on lease, or amalgamation 
with any other railroads, or canal, a clause shall be introduced, providing 
that the company shall not raise such capital until it has realized the 
whole of the capital which by existing acts it is authorized to raise, or so 
much thereof as is sufficient for the completion of the works, or for other | 
objects sanctioned by Parliament.’’ 

The speeches of Mr. Hume, Col. Sibthorpe, and Mr. Abel Smith who | 
supported him, were designed to prove that the Railway speculation ad- | 
ded to the monetary embarrassments afflicting the country. Others, 
Lord George Bentinck among them, differed from and opposed the reso- 

4 PP 

lution. Lord John Russell thought something was necessary to be done, 
but notatthismoment. Mr. Hume was urged by the minister to with- 
draw his resolution, but the debate was adjourned to Friday 21st of May. 

We have inserted among our extracts some account of the Queen's 
Grand State Ball. It will be read with interest. Several Americans re- 
ceived invitations. The Queen’s Highland piper was present and played 
several Nativnal airs. 





JENNY LIND. 

The cold north has been pronounced unfavourable to the production of 
high and gifted minds, and to the development of that genius, especially 
in music and poetry, which has distinguished the human facultiesin warm 
er regions. The dogma is untrue, and was never more fully shown to 
be erroneous than at the present moment, when no less than three indivi- 
duals, natives of Sweden and Denmark, fill the world with their fame. 
Hans Andersen, whose exquisite writings and whose high poetic na- 
ture is felt inevery heart where his beautiful words are treasured, isa Dane. 
Frederica Bremer, whose novels present such delightful creations, such 
excellent delineation and such moral worth, is a Swede; and so, too, is 
Jenny Lind, who as a vocalist transcends all who have preceded hen’) 





and who presents, perhaps, the most rare and exquisite combination of 
vocal and dramatic powers ever enjoyed by mortal creature. 

The fame of this latter fair and gifted being has long spread itself | 
over the intellectual world, but we were not so thoroughly and defini- 
tively impressed with her vast powers, as since her appearance in Lon- 
den. The ecstasies of delight expressed by her listeners whether musi- 
cally trained or not; the undivided homage given by all the musical spi- 
rits of the age, and the remarkable and undivided suffrages of the press, 
assure us that in Jenny Lind nature has lavished her choicest gifts, and 


produced a rare and wonderful compound heretofore unseen and un- 
heard. 





In the extracts we give to-day, there will be found traced, a few of the 
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She Altvion. 

true “sympathizer” he seems to be, are enlisted on the side of the rebels, 
whom he represents as persons goaded into rebellion by the tyranny of 
the tories, ‘Family compact” men, &c. In fact, Mr. Mackenzie, Dr. 
Rolph, or the immortal Sutherland himself, the latter of whom, the writer 
says, he consulted while in prison at Quebec for materials ! could scarcely 
have produced an essay more one sided, untrue, or unjust. Who the writer 
may be we cannot exactly say, although our suspicions would point to 
Mr. Charles Buller, the reputed author of all that was bad in Lord Dur- 
ham’s Report. If tkis be the man, it wil lseal the fate of the Edinburgh 
article in the estimation of the loyal people of Canada. Mr. Buller is no 
prophet there; and no functionary ever left Canada with so little in his 
favour. Whatever political character that gentleman might have posses- 
sed, he must have taken away with him, for certainly none is left behind 
to perpetuate his memory. Mr. Buller is reported to have collected ma- 
terials for Lord Durhaia’s Report from the most ignoble sources—from 
men who possessed not the mental capacity, nor social position, toenable 
them to give testimony for so grave a work. The writer of the article in 
the Edinburgh Review tells us, that he obtained a part of his information 
for that essay from Sutherland while in jail for treason at Quebec, as we 
have just stated; and found it corroborated by Van Renssalear, and 
twenty-three others, at Albany, who had been also been participators in 
the rebellion. 

Such, then, are the sources of information from which many of the 
materials of this review are drawn; there is, however, another person 
who has borne testimony, whose name we sorely regret to see, viz. 
Col. Fitzgibbon, a man of truecourage, of undeubted loyalty, and who has 
rendered high and important services to his country. A disagreement 
unhappily arose between him and Sir Francis Head, which was, and has 
been, productive of much evil. Col. Fitzgibbon imbibed the idea that 
the Lieutenant Governor, Sir Francis Head, was his determined enemy, 
and the thought almost amounted to monomania. Sir Francis makes his 
own remarks on this and other points in a letter to the London True Sun, 
under his own proper signgture, which letter we shall append to this ar- 
ticle. The reader will see how the ex-Governor treats this part of the 
subject, but we must abstain from offering any remark ourselves, further 
than once more to express our regrets that Col. Fitzgibbon was induced 
to furnish any material for such an article as that under consideration. 

The article in no respect refutes or repels the’ serious allegations of Sir 
Francis Head in the Emigrant. It is rabid, it is true; that it deals in 
false statements, maligus the loyalists and sympathizes with the rebels,is also 
true—but it does not shake established facts, nor will it gain much credit 
in Canada. What can be thought of a writer who assails Chief Justice 
Robinson, one of the most eminent, if not the most eminent functionary 
in the whole British Provinces; a person whose character as a man, 
whose wisdom and integrity as a Judge, and whose principles as a loyal 
subject and citizen, would adorn any country? But we shall not go into 
any general refutation of the article referred to, but leave it to be dealt 
with by the loyal press of Canada, who have documents, facts, and dates 
more at command than we have, should they deem any reply necessary. 
Neither do we appear as the apologists of Sir Francis Head and all his 
measures. Doubtless he committed mistakes as all men do, more or less; 
but he was firmly and enthusiastically attached to the throne and to 
British connexion, and did wonders by his writings and his example, to 
draw out, consolidate, and strengthen the British principles which saved 
the province of Upper Canada. It was in his day, if we recollect rightly: 
that that precious conclave, called the Saddle-bag Parliament, was sent to 
the tomb of the Capulets. Sir Francis, in his letter to the True Sun, 
deals with some of the falsehoods of the Edinburgh Reviewer, and we 
shall, conclude with pointing out one or two of his inconsistencies. The 











Reviewer says that Sir Francis Head provoked disaffection by his abuse of 


power. Now in what did this abuse of power consist? Whom did he op- 
press, rob, or imprison? What were the specific acts of abuse of power ? 
The writer does not tell us. 

At page 377 when endeavouring to account for Mr. Bidwell’s readiness 
to leave the province upon condition of receiving his letters unopened, 
the following passage occurs : 

“ Not only might a timid man have seme reason for dreading that he 
might be shot down by some excited militiaman, but he might be justi- 
fied in not considering innocence itself as a safeguard against the terrors of 
the law. The legislature, the bench, the sheriff and the juries, were all 
equally on the side of a most violent and unscrupulous party in uncon- 
trolled possession of power, and in a state of furious excitement.” 


Now the drift of the article is to show that the rebellion in Upper 
Canada was a popular outbreak, caused by the abuse of power of Gover- 
nor Head, and the tyranny of the “family compact” party, which was 
said to consist of afew of the leading families of Toronto; yet here we 
have a confession that this party consisted of the legislature, the bench, 
the sheriff, and the juries! which constitutes, in British society, we be- 
lieve, the whole population. Who then in the community was oppres- 
sed? Where were those who were goaded into rebellion by the “ abuse 
of power” of the people? . 

It is resolutely insisted on by Mr. Buller, if he be the writer, that it was 
Col. Fitzgibbon who suppressed the rebellion at Toronto—that he alone 
did all—Governor Head, and the “ abuse of power’ people nothing. Mr. 
Buller, furthermore, appears as the champion of Sir Robert Peel, and pro- 


| nounces his Canadian policy as proper, and highly conservative! ! What 


may be deemed conservative policy in the opinion of Mr. Buller and the 
Edinburgh Review, we do not pretend to know; but it is certainly clear 


terton, as well as throughout the whole of the journey alluded to, m 
was uncovered, that I was dressed in a blue cloak. I had ee 
at Ree sonal pay ete Sag ~hie I wore my rene Gerelling dress. 

. g this journey Judge Jones 0 undisguisedly treated 

with the attention he had fnvartahby: Shawl me at Toronto; iad I slehen 
myself that, if appealed to, Judge Jones, who is now at Toronte, will 
certify that the assertions in the Edinburgh Review, that I travelled in 
—> and as his servant, are, in every particular, untrue. 
. aving refuted an allegation which [ trust every man of honour will 
eel it was due to my character to contradict, I will now briefly expose 
a few other misstatements of minor importance, which I certainly should 
not otherwise have noticed. 

I. It is stated in the Edinburgh Review, page 873, that ‘‘ Sir F. Head 
now took a a which subjected him, and we think justly, to the loudest 
censure from the citizens ot Toronto. He sent his own family on board 
a steamer in the Lake. Now, though no one will be very hard on him 
for showing such affection for his family, it must be recollected that the 
other families in Toronto had no such means of refuge.” 

The truth of the story is as follows :—On leaving Government House 
on the night of the rebellion, to take up my position in the market place, 
I conducted my family to the house of her Majesty’s Solicitor-General, 
where they remained the whole night. " 

On the afternoon of the next day, the present Bishop of Toronto recom- 
mended several families to go on board two steamers, which were not in 
the Lake, but lying moo in the harbour. They did so; and Lady 
Head and my daughter sharing equally with them the accommodation 
remained on board one of these crowded vessels, until the Mayor of To- 
ronto accompanied by several of the principal citizens, far from entertain- 
ing the feeling described, came along side to congratulate them “ loudly” 
on the defeat of the rebels. The Bishop of Toronto, and the princi 
familses residing in that city, if appealed to, will, I am sure, certify that 
the above statement is correct; and that the assertion in the Edinburgh 
Review, that “ the other families in Toronto had no such means of refuge” 
as I procured for my own, is perfectly untrue. 

Besides which, independent of my own personal feelings, I surely 
need hardly observe what political importance would have been at- 
menee by the rebels to the capture by them of any member of my 

amily. 

2. Itis stated in the Edinburgh Review, age 463, and subsequently 
reiterated, that Sir Robert Peel “repelled ali Sir Francis Head’s attempts 
at intimacy,” “nor would he take any step in the way of giving Sir 
Francis that reward for his services which the latter most urgently press- 
edonhim.” , 

The facts of this case are as follows :—Oa my return from Canada I 
was living in Warwickshire, in my usual retirement, when Sir Robert 
; Peel did me the honour to call upon me ; and, at his invitation, I twice 
spent afew days at Drayton. The slight acquaintance, however, sicken- 
ed and died in consequence, I suppose, of my having opposed the Parlia- 
mentary course which Sir Robert Peel felt it his duty to take with respect 
to the Canada Union Bill. 

After he had been Prime Minister upwards of a year, I, one day, briefly 
mentioned to him that as, at the request of the Government, I had given 
up a pérmanent appointment to go to Canada, as I had received, during 
the present reign, no acknowledgment whatever, pecuniary or honorary, 
for the part I had taken in suppressing the rebellion in Canada, as well 
as in repelling the invasion of the Americans, and ¢s a long list of officers 
who had served under me had been rewarded, I conceived I had some 
claim upon the country. In reply to which Sir Robert Peel very court- 
eously recommended me to put my ease into writing and to address it te 
her Majesty’s Secretary of State for the Colonies. 

I never did so—never again troubled Sir Robert Peel with any request 
for myself, and never, either before or afterwards, asked anything from 
Lord Stanley. If these gentlemen be appealed to, they will, I feel 
confident, declare that the assertions of the Edinburgh Review, as above 
quoted, are incorrect. 

3. It is stated in the Edinburgh Review, page 369: ‘“‘ For the informa- 
tion of readers at home, it may be as well that we should give a succinct 
narrative of the circumstances that attended M‘Kenzie’s attack on To- 
ronto. Our knowledge of such factsas are not taken from the official 
accounts has been derived from written statements given to us by 
Colonel F.”’ 











For about eight pages these “‘ statements” are quoted at tedious length, 
in order to blame me in every possible way for not having attacked Mr, 
M‘Kenzie, &c., &c,, &c., according to the advice of this officer. 

It is, therefore, necessary that I should disabuse the public by relae- 
tantly stating, what is perfectly well known throughout Upper Canada, 
namely, that the gallant militia Colonel in question, from excessive zeal 
and loyalty, gradually become so excited that on the day after the defeat 





| of the rebels it was necessary to place him under medical treatment; 
| that during his illness I in vain endeavoured, by every possible act of 
personal kindness, to remove from his mind a strange idea that I was his 
enemy; and that although he eventually recovered, this idea continued to 
haunt him so incessantly that when, a year afterwards, on his visiting 
} England, I was from feelings of regard about to call upon him, I was 
earnestly. warned by a Canadian now at Toronto not to do so. 

Now is it creditable that under such circumstances the “ written state- 
ments” and opinions of this brave and worthy individual should have been 
selected as the foundation of an elaborate attack upon me? 

4. It is stated in the Edinburgh Review, page 382, ‘‘ That having quar- 
relled with Colonel F. and every independent person who had once acted 
under him—having disgusted the old officers of the army and navy by or- 
dering them to serve as privatesunder the lawyers and merchants’ clerks 
of Toronto, Sir F. Head was entirely in the hands of the ‘ family com 
pact.’ Commissions in the militia were given to every relation and 
hanger-on of the principal members of the Government. One regiment 
is said to have been entirely officered by persons of the same family name. 
Profitable contracts enriched others of the favoured connexion.” 

Now, I never for a moment quarrelled with Colonel F. On the con- 
trary, on my arrival in Downing Street from Canada, I respectfully, but 
most earnestly, urged Lord Glenelg to reward him; and, as regards the 
rest of the charge, I feel confident that if appealed to, the old officers of 
the army and navy, as well as the Adjutant-General of the militia of Up- 
per Canada, who was officially cognizant of every appointinent, will cer- 
pe that the above assertions of the Edinburgh Review, espgcially that 
relating to a regiment having been entirely officered by persons of the 
same family name, are a series of untruths. 

Now, it will naturally be asked, “‘ From what source has the Edinburgh 
Review ventured to assail the character of a retired public servant by a 
series of such unfounded assertions?*’ The writer of these calumnies 








outlines which mark the character of this wonderful person. With vo- | that such services as are set forth to the credit of Col, Fitzgibbon ought | solves this mystery himself. 


cal powers said to be perfect, she unites the dramatic ability of Pasta. | 
With a lightness of heart she gives utterance to those joyous passages of | 
music which fill the soul with delight ; while in those in which the tragic | 
muse predominates, she brings back the entranced and petrified audiences 
of Mrs. Siddons. Incledon had, perhaps, the finest vocal organ ever re-| 
corded in any country, and those who heard him in his prime, will never | 
forget his delicious warbles as he threw the higher notes of his voice into 

the upper parts of the house; nor will they assuredly ever lose the | 
remembrance of those deep and powerful tones which he poured into the | 
hearts of those who sat breathless in the Pit waiting to hear the descend- 





from the throat of Incledon in his prime, can never let its remembrance | 
pass away from their minds. But Incledon’s powers were exclusively | 
Vocal, he nad no dramatic power, nor aught of that fine mental organi- 
zation, and that genius which marks the Swedish maiden. The vocal | 
pow ers of Incledon with the dramatic attributes of Mrs. Siddons, judg- 
ing from what we read, would seem to be united in that specimen of 
earthly excellence which nature has created in Jenny Lind. 





SIR FRANCIS HEAD. 

In the Edinburgh Review for April last, an article appears purporting to 
be a review of Sir Francis Head’s work, the Emigrant, from which we | 
have made frequent and copious extracts, and which has also been repub- | 
lished in this city. That work is, therefore, pretty well known, and it is 


to be rewarded by a conservative minister, yet at page 396 we find the 


ollowing passage : 

We know of no one who has a right to complain except one person, 
whose merits and claims Sir Francis carefully abstains from ever men- 
tioning.—we mean Colonel Fitzgibbon; and we must say that the treat- 
ment experienced by this distinguished officer, to whose foresight and 
courage we owe, under God, the safety of Toronto, has not been credi- 
table to the generosity or justice of the mother country. The Assembly, 
soon after the insurrection, recognized his services by a vote of five thou- 
sand acres of wild land. The Colonial Office stopped this as violating 
what is, no doubt, the sound rule of allowing these lands to pass from the 


fon « fc 3 : | crown only by sale. The Assembly thereupon declared that Col. Fitz- 
ng notes of Black Eyed Susan. Those, we say, who heard that song | gibbon’s services ought to be rewarded by a grant of L.2000. One thou- | 
sand of this they voted; the other they declared ought to be contributed 


by the imperial treasury. And this up te this hour has been refused. Our 


Government, forgetting all its maguificent promises to those who should | 


defend the mother country assailed in one of her colonies, now regards 
the saving of that colony as a purely provincial service, which no one 
out of the province is concerned in rewarding. 

Such is the conservative policy of Sic Robert Peel! and such the con- 
sistency of his champion. 

The following is Governor Head’s letter :— 

THE “EDINBURGH REVIEW” AND SiR FRANCIS HBAD. 
To the Editor of the Sun. 


Sitr,—As the conduct or misconduct of a public servant has always been 


considered by the British press as a subject worthy of fair investtgation, | 
; | request that you will do me the justice to insert the following brief | 


After, in page 361, describing the ringleaders of the rebels as ‘‘ the 
} popular fant m4 and the gallant men who defeated them as “ the illiber- 
| al party,” he says (see page 380) “the American Sutherland, who was 
one of the leaders of the expedition to Navy Island, when subsequently 
a prisoner at Quebec, gavethe writer of this the fellowing account of the 
affair of Navy I land, of which, as misrepresentation could not in any way” 
serve him, there is no reason to doubt the correctness. In all its main 
points it was exactly corroborated by a statement which au informant of 
ours received from Van Ransalaer, Sutherland, and about twenty-three 
others. 
| Now, Sutherland I committed to gaol at Toronto before “ the writer of 
this article” visited him when ander sentence of transportation; “ he 
| was a prisoner at Quebec,” and Van Ransalaer for nearly ayear had been 
lying in the gaol of Albany, in the United States ! - 

How many of the “twenty-three other persons” whom * the writer of 
| this article” cites in evidince against me were convicted traitors, whose 





| projects I had defeated, and whose prospects I had ruined, he has not 

deemed it advisable to state. He only informs us that as they “ exactly 
| corroborated” the statements of Van Ransalaer and Sutherland, “ there is 
| no reason to dotbt the correctness.” 

In the strange admixture of impersonal testimony, of anonymous wit- 
nesses, of evidence collected from gaols, of special pleading, and of total 
disregard of truth and decency which characterise the article before us, the 
British public will, no doubt, at once recognise the old materials of that un- 
fortunate mass, or rather mess, of mis-statements, commonly called “ Lord 
Durham’s Report.’”’—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Atheneum, April 24, 1847. 


F. B. HEAD, 


Canada.—The Ear! of Elgin opened the Canadian Parliament on the 


not necessary for us to go over it again, to point out once more the con- | ©Xposure of some accusations which have lately appeared against me ina | 2d instant, ina speech laudable for its brevity, but nevertheless contain- 


duct of many of those persons who are named in it. } oo — prea aes ich } A ; blished | ing much matter of importance. We have given it insertion among our 
The article, essay. rev} , . . nthe number Of the Ldinburgh Kevvew which has just been publishec ’ : . “Sly > 8 

, Cssay, revie rhe {vA ‘VE at > Bf 22 at oe ee 7 ,* ys ole . - ao tes a § Ak { he ¢ ’ ¢ > af 1} 7a > oO 

Bh oven y w, or wh atever it may be called, is a feeble and it isstated, that on Sir F. Head’s retiring from the administration of the | extract It speal 6 ° the act of Parliament o . last year, Mul rring 

uevous attempt to blacken the character of the loyalists of Upper | Government of Upper Canada, he “ determined on traversing the United | power on the colonial legislatures to repeal certain acts of Parliament; 


Canada, who are termed by the writer “the illiberal party ;” while 

Mackenzie and the rebels—the men who took up arms against the Queen 
and killed her peaceful subjects, are daintily termed by this review- 
mg Patriot the “ popular leaders.” The sympathy of this writer, and 4 


States in disguise ;” and “ that having reached the town of Waterton, in 
the character of servant to Judge Jones, he chose to overact his humble 


part so grossly as to excite suspicion, and consequently provoke recoz- | “9° 
J ; ied "| as datisfactory arrangements can be made with the different provinces for 
! 
’ 


i 


nition.” 
in reply to the above, I deliberately declare that, on my arriva at Wa. 


| also of the great Railroad, copyright, &c. It also announces that the 


Post-Office Department will be given up to Colonial management as soon 


that purpose. 
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On the measure for conferring power on a colony to repeal an Imperial 
Act of Parliament, we have already expressed our opinion. The scheme 
is a bad one, and will lead to inconvenient results, to say nothing of its ob. 
jectionable principle. If an Imperial act requires altering or repealing, 
let the Imperial Parliament perform the office. Nor is,our opinion of the 
notion of surrendering the Post-Office different, for we conceive that it 
would be far better for her Majesty’s government to keep the business in 
its own hands, taking care to remove all its abuses, and to reduce post- 
age to the lowest point consistent with safety and expedition in the trans- 
mission of the mails. 

But all the departments at home, under Government, are overworked, and 
therefore the officers are willing to get rid of the trouble of managing dis- 
tant difficulties. It would, in our humble opinion, be far better to divide 
the labour in Downing Street, by making two colonial departments, each 
having its chief Secretary—one for the western, or American possessions ; 
the other for the oriental, or those at and beyond the Cape of Good Hope. 
This would effectually relieve the Colonial office, and enable its secre- 
taries to give due and proper attention to their respective departments 
both in and out of Parliament. We have, however, on several occasions 
already pointed out the advantages of such a change. It must come, at 
any rate sooner or later, unless we are prepared to lose N orth America 
altogether. a 

At the outset of the session an attempt was made by the opposition to 
put Sir Allan McNab out of the Speaker's chair, and, in faet, to declare 
his seat in the house vacant, upon the plea that he had surrendered the 
fanctions of both member and speaker by accepting the appointment 
of Adjutant General of Militia. But Sir Allan had never accepted that. 
appointment, and, therefore, his Parliamentary rights were unimpaired 

After a long debate, and the examination of Mr. Daly, touching the 
facts, the enterprize was abandoned. The divisions which took place in 
the House of Assembly were favourable to the Government, notwith- 
standing the absence of two of the Conservative members. 

It gives us great pleasure to state that the Governor General has ap- 
pointed the Hon. Peter McGill to a seat in the Executive Council, and 

also placed him in the Speaker's Chair of the Legislative Council. This 
appointment has given much satisfaction, and Lord Elgin’s Cabinet 
consists of persons who are nearly all Conservatives. Matters, we trust, 
will now go smoothly on. ; 

*\* We have given to-day, agreeably to our promise, the Address°s 
of the two branches of the Banama Legislature to Governor Mathew, on 
the departure of his Excellency for England. In the session just closed, 
the Legislature reduced the salaries of the Governor and three other 
officers, but the period for beginning the reduction was made prospec- 
tive. Governor Mathew, in his proroguing speech, stated to the two 
houses, that he should ask leave of her Majesty to permit the reduction 
of his own salary to take place forthwith. 

*.* We regret that the pressure of other colonial matters prevents us 
from paying some attention to the legislative proceedings of Bermuda, 
and to highly useful and patriotic measures proposed by the new Govet- 
nor, Capt. Elliot. We hope to do so next week. 


*,* In reply toa communication relative to the article in the London 
Times, of the 10th ult., on the subject of the bombardment of Vera Cruz, 
we can merely and simply say, that we are opposed, and always have 
been to wholesale censures, and, in fact, to the entire system of national 
detraction. Without at all defending the article in the Times, which has 
created much comment here, it is due to that paper to say, that it prompt- 
ly admitted into its columns, on the 12th, a letter from an American in 
London, which contradicted its statements and refuted it conclusions. 
This shows fair play in the Timesat any rate. 

The story representing that in the late war with tye Sikhs, the Eng- 
lish soldiers arnused themselves for two days after Sir Henry Smith’s 
action, in hanging and shooting their prisoners, was officially inquired 
into, and officially refuted in Parliament, and shown to have originated in 
a silly hoax. It was also officially shown, that afterall the actions, the 
wounded prisoners, and the wounded conquerors, were attended by Brit- 
ish Surgeons, and treated exactly alike. We hope this will satisfy our 
anxious Correspondent. ? 

THE ODD FELLOWS’ CELEBRATION. 

We cannot omit to notice the very imposing celebration of the Odd 
Fellows of this city, which took place on Saturday last for the purpose of 
laying the foundation stone of a Hall to be appropriated for their exclu- 
sive use. The procession numbered about six thousand members, and 
but for the postponement that took place on account of the state of the 
weather on Friday, a much larger number would have turned out. They 
made a gorgeous display, particularly the Encampments and Grand Lodge. 
We were much struck in common with our cotemporaries, with the re- 
spectable, solid, and reflective cast of the members of this widely increas- 
ing Order. Certainly a finer or more substantial body of men we never 
remember to have witnessed in any procession we have seen in New 
York. It spoke loudly in favour of the character of their Institution. 

On Monday evening the grand celebration took place at Castle Garden, 
when nearly five thousand persons were coliected to partake in the exer- 
cises. The Hon. Col. Seymour, of North Carolina, a distinguished mem- 
ber of the Order, was the orator, and fully warranted the propriety of his 
selection by the Committee of Arrangements. His address was a fervid 
and eloquent appeal to his auditors in behalf of the Institution. It was 
received with warm testimonials of approbation. The Alleghanians en- 
livened the entertainment with odes and giees, and the whole affair 
terminated with a ball, which was kept up with great spirit until a late 
hour. 


NEW WORKS. 

The Life of Edmund Kean. By Barry Cornwall. Published by Harper 
& Brothers. This is the third American edition of Mr. Proctor’s popular 
biography of the eminent tragedian. Our readers are, doubtless, familiar 
witk this entertaining work. Asan amusing and interesting record of the 
life of that eccentric genius, Edmund Kean, it is worthy of perusal. To 
those who read the biographies of men of genius, with higher aims than 
mere amusement, the present volume will afford food for reflection. They 
will see how the native creative power of genius rises superior to all ob- 
stacles, urged on by the indomitable power of its “ innate native force,” 
regardless of impediments until it attains the goal of itsambition. It is a 
painful contrast however in Kean’s history, that the erratic character, sup. 
posed to be the inherent quality of genius, so painfully predominates. His 
life is a mournful warning to every erring son of genius. * 

Picture Story Book. We have received trom Messrs. Appleton & Co., 
200 Broadway, several little story books for children, very neatly got up, 

abundantly illustrated with engravings. The series before us consists of 












sons :—“ Any one whocan learn to write, can learn to draw.” 
No. ILof Chamber’s Encyclopedia of English Literatare is just publish- 
ed by Berford & Co., No. 2 Astor House. This excellent work needs no 
additional praise at our hands, and it is sufficient to say that the numbers 
appear in regular order. 

New Music.—Cerro Gordo, a new and descriptive song written by H. 
P. Grattan, and arranged for the Piano by G. Sitgreaves , is just published 
at Millet’s Music Store, 329 Broadway. 


THE DRAMA 
The Park season terminated on Monday, with the usual Ticket night 
for the door-keepers, &c., of the establishment. 
We suppose that Mr. Simpson declined making his annual appeal to the 
public without the aid of that higher order of attraction, which seems 
now imperative to securea Park audience. Such is the effect of the star | 
system. 
The Havana Opera Company commenced a season of twelve nights, 
on Wednesday, with every prospect of making it a brilliant and success- } 
fulexperiment. Immed iately after the Opera ¢roupe vacate the premises, ! 
extensive alterations and improvements are to be made in the interior of ' 
the house. The artists of the Theatre have been actively engaged for 
some time past on the decorative portion of the work, and “Old Drury’’ | 
will open the field about the end of August next completely resuscitated | 
and renovated as far as the general appearance of the auditorium of the 
Theatre is concerned. Such a renovation was cefainly much needed ; 
but it is not in elegant and expensive decorations lavished on the interior 
of a Theatre, on which a manager can depend for success. These 
are but the wonders of an hour. The arrangements “ behind the cur- 
tain” are the important matters with the public. We are anxious to 
know how Mr. Simpson is progressing these {+r the ensuing season. The 
Park, in spite of all competition, must continue to be the Metropolitan 
Theatre, not only of this city but of the United States. Defective as we 
readily yield it to be in many essential points, which constitute its claim 
to be ranked as the first Theatre in the Union, yet there is a prestige. a 
tone about the Park that cannot be shaken, unless, indeed, an establish- 
ment should arise to meet the wants of the refined and intellectual play- 
goers of the city. 
That the Park at all times partially meets this demand, even at pre- 
sent, caunot be denied: that it has fully done so on great occasions is 
equally true. The gorgeously illustrated revivals of the two last seasons, 
the care and elaborate finish bestowed on most of the pieces produced 
and revived, during the same period, to say nothing of the former suc- 
cesstul efforts under the Park management, sufficiently establish its long 
recognized claims. But it is not on these memories of the past that Mr. 
Simpson can depend for the future. The very causes which place his 
Theatre first in the public estimation, engender a desire for a progressive 
movement on his part. A continuous and uniform superiority must be 
kept up in every department of his stage arrangements, or the Park will 
yield to some more energetic management. His stock company must be 
strengthened ; his stars must be stars of the first magnitude, and the getting 
up of his pieces msst be uniformly perfect in the mise en scene. 
We know how difficult it is to achieve all this with limited resources, 
and in the present dearth of the highest order of histrionic talent ; and 
yet, such is the fastidious taste of the more refined and intellectual class 
of play-goers in this city, that a Metropolitan Theatre cannot be sustained 
unless it presents all the requisites we are insisting upon. 

It is not that the taste for the drama has declined, that these improve- 
ments are demanded, but that the public has become more appreciative in | 
its character. We are accustomed to watch audiences, with even a closer 
scrutiny than we bestow on actors. We feel assured that there exists in 
New York, at this period, a higher discriminative love for the drama, in its 
purer forms, than we ever remember to have witnessed before during our 
long residence in this city. But this taste is discriminative; mediocrity in 
any department will not satisfy it; pretension, however supported by 
cliques, will not obtain its suffrage. Our remarks, of course, apply to what 
may be designated the intelligent class of play-goers. To those who visit 
theatres to seek a refined and intellectual amusement, and to the more ele- 
vated few who believe that the theatre should rank high in our social sys- 
tem, as a conservator and regulator of taste, intellect and morals; and how- 
ever managers in general, in their obtuseness, may neglect the opinions of 
this latter class of play-goers, we hold it to be imperative on the conductor 
of a metropolitan theatre to meet their just demands. It is a singular fact, 
that the progressive movements of our times have scarcely reached the | 
theatre, except in the single feature of stage decoration. The modern ac- 
tors and the modern drama are not touched by the onward progress. “ Ex- 
CELSIOR” is certainly not the motto under which they are marching; and 
yet there never was a period when the enlarged faculties of the public 
more demanded perfection in this the most favourite of all amusements. | 
Our managers, in this crisis of general transition and fusion, should be men | 
of inteltigence, taste, experience and energy, closé observers of the move- 
ments of the times, and practically alive to the wants of the public. The 
stage in such hands might become what in truth it should be, a mighty en- 
gine for good. We have a nght to expect from the Park Theatre a com- 
parative realization of our hopes, and we sincerely trust that Mr. Simpson 
may be enabled, in his coming season, to meet our just expectations. 





Bowery THEATRE.—The benefit season at this house has proved emi- 
nently successful; most of the established favourites have received sub- 
stantial proofs of public regard; this is as it should be. 

Miss Wemyss has appeared in several new characters since our last, 
in all of which she has established the favourable impression she made on 
her first appearance. Mr. De Bar, a popular actor in a certain range of 
characters, has been warmly received at this house by his old admirers. 
We understand that Mr. Jackson closes his establishment on the evening 
of the July celebration. 


CuatHam Tueatre.—Mrs. George Jones, a very deserving actress of 
the Charlotte Cushman school, has been playing a farewell engagement 
at this house preparatory to her departure for Europe. In the demand 
now apparent in England for every species of foreign talent, and more 
particularly for American talent, we suppose Mrs. Jones will receive a 
favourable reception. She possesses earnestness and energy, two requi- 
sites that command success. Mr. Deverna announces a new drama lately 
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OARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES,.—Mrs. BAILE 
B No. 10 Carroll Place, Bleecker-street, New York. The plan of this iesthusion 
which, it is believed, is well known, and has been established for sixteen years, com- 
prises a general and extensive system of instruction, and offers high advantages to pa- 
rents who may wish their daughters to receivea thorough and accomplished education, 
It is situated in one of the most convenient and pleasant streets in the upper part of 
New York; the lines of omnibuses around and wi bie the city afford a convenient ac- 
cess to the various ferries, and an easy communication with any part ot the urrounding 
country. The situation of the house is eminently healthy, hy within a few minutes 
walk of some of the finest parks in the city,—It is a spacious, elegant, and commodious 
building, affording a large number of apartments for the lodging, for study, and for the 
recitation of the yoang ladies. 

_ Mrs. Bailey is about to make important additions to the establishment, and wiil be as- 
sisted by the most efficient teachers in each department of instruction. They will in- 
elude generally from twelve to fourteen, several of whom reside in the family, and de- 
b od ., eir time exclusively to the benefit and instruction of the young ladies under their 

The course embraces all that is ry toa plete and accomplished ¢ducation. 
The text books are selected with much care. With respect to the discs line of the 
mind and the acquisition of useful enoweue the greatest solicitude 4 constantly 
felt. The school is divided into the Juvenile, Junior and Senior departments, and the 
pot to led gga into them is determined by their proficiency in the studies ap- 

The best teachers are employed ia the French Department; this larguage is taught 
daily to all the pupils, is spoken in the family, and’ with the Latin is focleded in the 
terms for English tuition. Terms for Italian, Spanish, German. Drawing, Painting, 
Music, &c., willdepend upon those of the Professors employed. Faithful ond unwearied 
attention is coustantly given, that the young ladies may be thorough in every branch of 
study they parene; that they form correct intellectual and moral habits, that they have 
respectful, kind, and amiable manners. The school is in session from the 7th of Sep- 
tember tw the 16th of July. the period being divided into four quarters, commencing the 
7th of September, 23d of November, 13th of February, and Ist of May: but pupils are re- 
ce ed at any intermediate period, the proportion o the term only being charged. 

The terms per annum are moderate, varying from $300 to $400, according to the stu- 
dies and accomplishments pursued. When two or more pupils are trom the same family, 
a liberal deduction will be made. Those wishing farther particulars will receive every 
= by addressing a line to Mrs. BAILEY, at her residence. 








G. W. DAVIS, 
H. B. M. VICE CONSUL, 


COMMISSION MERCHANT. 
Wilmington, N. C. 


AGUERREOTYPE APPARATUS, &. PLUMB’S NATIONAL DAGUER 

RIAN GALLERY—251 Broapway.—The subscriber having greatly enlarged this 
department of his business, is now able to offer inducements te those wishing to purchase 
He flatters himself that the celebrity of his Instruments is too well known to need fur- 
her cc Vo r’s Tubes, also, on sale. Having completed his arrange- 
ments for the importation of Plates, he will in future receive a sup y by every packet, 
His stock of Cases, Chemicals, and all other articles in the line, will also be found com- 
Zete. Those visiting the + 4 will find it to their interest to call. 
N. B.—Instruction given in the art as usual. 
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NEW, SPRING GOODS,—JAMES BECK & Co., invite the attention of buyers 
visiting New York, to weir spleadid Stock of French, China, and English Goods, 


such as— 

CANTON CRAPE SHAWLS; 

FRENCH SILKS, NEWEST STYLES; 

FOULARD SILKS, do. do; 

PARIS PRINTED ORGANDIES ; 
Do. de, BRILLIANTES ; 
Do. do. BARKEGES ; 

PLAIN BAREGES; 

SATIN STRIPED BAREGES; 

PARIS PRINTED MUSLINS; 

PRINTED LINEN CAMBRICS; 


Do, GRENADINES; 
LINEN GINGHAMS AND FRENCH GIGHAMS; 
PARIS EMBROIDERY ; 
LACE CAPES, BERTHES, COLLARS, SCARFS, Etc. 

Alexander’s Kid Gloves, Hosiery, Linens, Muslins, Shawls, Mantiilas, Scarfs, Cre- 
vats, Bags, Belts, Fillet Net Gloves and Mits for Children, Handkerchiefs, &c &c., ata 
very small advance from importation cost, on the mostreasonable terms—at 

apr 3—2m. 359 BROADAWY. 





EW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS—The Proprietors of the seve 

tal Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool beve arranged for their sail- 

ing from each porton the Ist, 6th, 11th, 16th, 21st, and 26the every month ; these ships 
succeed each other in the following order, viz. :— 


Ships. Captains. Days ornmes from New Days ¢ Sailing from 
ork. iver , 
New World, Skiddy March6, July 6, Nov. 6 April 21, Aug. 21, Dec. 21 
Waterloo, Allen, oH, * i, “11 | . 8, © @, - = 
Fidelia, Hackstaff, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16/ Sept. 1, Jan. 1 May 1 
Hottinguer, Gareiey, ot, *§ 2. * “ é, a é, ‘ o 
Roscius, Eldridge, “gs, « 3, “se; * i, “i *¢* 
Europe, Furber, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April! “ 616, “« 16 “ 16 
Ashburton, Howland, “Ge > “« @i, s gi “« 2) 
John R.Skiddy,Skiddy, “28 @ 32. © 3 S. we i,  O, 
New York Cropper, “ 16, * 16, “ 16| Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 
Liverpool, Eldridge, “2, * gl “« 3) ee “ 6 “« 6 
Siddons, Cobb, w “ & 26 | “«“ i, * i “« i} 
Columbia, Rathbone, Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1 | eS i * ae * BB 
Patrick Henry, Delano o ¢@ * 6G, e ¢ “« i, “« 2, “* 21 
8. Whitney, Thompson, “im * Hi “ . B * -& “« 26 
Yorkshire Bailey, “ 16, “ 16, =‘ 16| Nov. 1, March 1, July 1 
Q. of the West, Woodhouse, a, * = “*B “ Se oe 
Sheridan, Cornish, <3, *¢ 3, « 26 “« ii, .- © & 
Oxford, Yeaton, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 o“ 16, * 46 “« 16 
Henry Clay, Nye, «¢, % ‘ “ oe 21, « 21 “« 21 
Virginian, Hiern, enh, © 4, “ 11 < 6%, “« 26, “ 26 
Cambridge, Barstow, “16, * 16, “* 16) Dee. 1, April J, Aug. 1 
Constitution, Britton, a, « . « Oe oo. 6 * e * 6 
Garrick, Trask, “3, * 8, “pi * kk * & * 
Montezuma, Lowber, Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1 o & AP 16, “* 16 


i 
These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and ¢x 
perience. heir cabin accommodations are ali that can be desired in point of splendotr 
comfort, and convenience, and are furnished with every description of stores of the bes 
kind. Punctuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 
: Price of passage to Liverpool,........0+++-se00+ 100. 
ae “6 ro ** to New York,.....+ £25. ca 
Agents for the ships Oxford, Montezuma, Europe, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidelia, Cam- 
bridge, and New York, GOODHUE '& CO., or ©. #. MARSHALL, N, ¥; 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships S. Whitney, Virginian, Waterloo, and John R. Skiddy, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N. Y. 
T. & J. SANDS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick, 
E. K. COLLINS & CO., New York. 
@ - et ee UO. Liverpool. 
Agents for sbips Queen of the West, Liverpoo ottinguer, an ester, 
. ’  WOODHULL & MINTURNS, New ¥ ork. 
FIELDEN, BROTHERS & CU., Liv-rpool. 
Agents for Ships New World, Ashburton, Patrick Henry, and Henry Cliy, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN. & CO., 78 Soutt -st., New York 
CHAPMAN, BOWMAN, & CO.Liverpool. 





N Ew YORK AND LONDON PACKETS,—To sail on the Ist, 8th, 16th and 24th 
of every month. 

This line of pekets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will such 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctua y from New York 
on the Ist, 8th, 16th, and 24th ofevery month, from London on the 6th, 15th, 21st, and 28th, 
and Portsmouth onthe Ist, 8th, 16th, and 24th, of every month throughout the year, 
vi i— 

















received from London, on which a lavish expenditure is to be made to 
prepare it for its American transplantation 





* * Mr. John McCoy, No. 9 Great St. James-street, Montreal, is ap- 
pointed agent for this paper. 





NFORMATION WANTED respecting THOMAS 8ALDWIN BASTABLE, ana 





—1l. The Lifeof Punchinello, translated from the French of Octave Feuil- 
let. 2. Good Lady Bertha's Honey Broth, by Alexander Dumas. 3. Bean 


Flower and Peas Blossom, by Charles Nodier, aud, 4. Genius Goodfellow | 


and The Woodcutter's Dog, by the same author. These little works are 
well adapted for the class of readers for whom they are intended. 

The same house kas also published The Natural History of a Gent, by 
Albert Sith. Different varieties of the Geni are humorously described 
in this work, and rules laid down by which the animal may be easily 
known. 


The American Drawing Book, by J.G.Chapman, N.A.., is just published | 
by J. 8. Redfield, Clinton Hail. This appears to be a very excellent gle- | 
mentary work, and well designed for scholars and home instruction. The | 





tive of the County of Cork, Ireland, is requested by the undersigned, on behalf of his 
aged mother and friends, who have not heard of him since he left New York, about the 
year 1834, THOMAS W. CLERKE, 
Counsellor at Law, 43 Nassau-street. 
jun 12—31" 


New York, June 1, 1847. 


| . . THE EYE. 

D® WHEELER, OCULIST, No. 29 Greenwich street, near the Botiery: New York 
devotes his exclusive attention to diseases of the Eye and Ophthalmic § +4 , and 

assures the public that there are not amongst the numerous diseases to which the human 
eye is suiject, any disorders of that organ which cannot be essentially relieved or en- 
tirely cured by him, in most instances without surgical operation, and without the pa- 
tients being subjected te much inconvenience or pain. 

Artificial Eyes for sale, and which will be inserted on reasonable terms. 

te Office hours from 8 A.M. to 1 o’clock, P.M., afier which he will visit out-door 
patients. 

A pamphlet containing remarks on ciseases of the eye, with numerous instances otf 

reat cures effected by Sr. Wheeler's mode of treatment, can be had, gratuitously,at 

is residence, or the same will be forwarded to any one making application to him by 

etter post paid. feb 27 


Ships. Masters. Days of Bailing from New, Days ot Sailing from 
York. | London. 
St. James, F. R. Meyer (Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1\Feb. 21, June 21, Oct. 2) 
Northumberland, R. "Griswold, *_, * Ss 8 * 98, * 98, « 3 
Gladiator, R.L. Bunting,| “ 16, “16, ‘* 16\/Mar. 6, July 6, Nov. 6 
Toronto, J. Pratt “sm “8 « we 1 18, * 18 
Switzerland, E. Knight Feb. 1, Junel, Oct. 1) “ 21, “ 321, “ 21 
Mediator, D. L. tark, s 6§, “ 8, “ 8) “« 98, « gg « 38 
Quebec, Ff. H. Hebard,| “ 16, “16, ‘ I6April 6, Aug. 6, Dec. 6 
Victoria, E. E. Morgan,| “ 24, “24, “ g41 * 13, “ 18, “ JS 
Wellington D. Chadwick,’ |Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1| “ 21, “ 21, “ 21 
Hendrick Hudson, G. Moore, , _. «Ce « 2.6 8 « oe & & 
Independence, W.R. Bradish, ‘* 16, ‘16, ‘ 16)/May 6, Sept 6, Jan. § 
Ame. Eagie(new) J.M.Chadwick,| “ 24, ‘24, “ 24) “ 18, “ 18, - 18 
Prince Albert, W.S.Sebor, |Aprill, Aug.1, Dec. 1) “ 21, “ 21, M% 21 
Westminster, H.R. Hovey, | “ 8 “ 8 © 8] “ 28, “ 28, 98 
Rob’t, Peel,(new) D. Chadwick,| “ 16, ‘16, ‘ 16/June 6, Oct. 6, Feb. 6 
Marg. Evans(new) E. G. Tinker, | “24, “24, « = wi" * 18 


! . 
| These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navi- 
| gators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, kc.,are of the best de- 

scription. 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, for each adult, em wines 
| and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these vessels will oe tyegeee se Sor any 
letters, parcels, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading | re signed there 

tor. Apply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South-street, or to 
| GRINNELL, MINTURN CO., 78 South-st 
aug 15, 1846. 





ACKETS FOR HAVRE, [Second Line.]— ‘The shipsof this Line will hereafter leav 
New York on the Ist, and Havre on the 16th of each month as follows : 
From New York, . From Havre. 4 Oct 
Ist. Jan. May and Sept. Utica, F. Hewitt, master, 16th of Feb. June, an “ 
Ist Feb. Juneand Oct. _St. Nicholas, new, J. B. Pell, do 16 March, July, and Nov. 
Ist March, July and Nov. Oneida, new, J. Funk, master, 16th April, Aug. and Dec. 
Ist April, Aug. and Dec. Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 16th May, Sept. and Jan. 
The accommodations of these ships are no’ surpassed, combining all that may be ree 





quired for comfort. The price of cabin passage is $100. Passengers will be supplied 
with every requisite, with the exception of wines and liquors. Goods intended for these 
| vessels will be forwarded by the subscribers, free from any other than the expenses ace 


tually incurred on them. For freight or passage, "BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents 


No. 9 Tontine Buildings, New York. 
BONNAFFE & Co., Agents, Havre. 





ee meay SATU uNG : t 

I SHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING, at the Office No. 3 Barclay stree by 
ate — oe J. 8S. BARTLETT, M.D., sole proprietor ; and forwarded by the mais 
of the same day te all parts of the continent, 
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